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THE BLIND * 


CHARACTERS: 


THE NURSE 
THE YOUNG DOCTOR 
MISS EDITH CARSTAIRS 
MINNIE 
MRS. LEARY 

SCENE: 


The eye-clinic of a city hospital. 


(There is a door at each side of the stage: one at the 
right opening into the outer office where the patients 
await their turns; the door at left admitting to the main 
wards of the hospital. 


The clinic is white-painted, and has only what is ab- 
solutely necessary in the way of furnishings. There is 
a small, white-enamelled table at center with a char on 
either side. On the table is an examination lamp, a 
bottle of boracic mixture, a second bottle containing a 
brownish liquid, and some pads of cellu-cotton, At the — 
center rear there is a glass-doored closet with drawers 
at the bottom, and in the closet may be seen more bottles, 
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and a number of small steel instruments. At left stands 
an ordinary office-desk, and at right two or three chairs 
are drawn up with their backs to the wall. These, the 
revolving desk-chair, and a porcelain sink against the 
opposite wall, complete the outfit of the clinic. 


As the curtain rises, the nurse ts preparing for the 
morning patients. She ts alone om the stage, and she 
moves very quickly, dusting the table and the desk, re- 
plenishing the cellu-cotton from one of the closet 
drawers, polishing the small instruments, etc. She is 
working thus, when she is disturbed by a noise from the 
direction of the waiting-room, and she pauses momen- 
tarily.) 


VOICE (off stage). Aw, the doctor ain’t there yet! Go on, — 
let me in! 


(The nurse lays down the instrument in her hand, and 
crossing to the door at right, opens it and looks out.) 


THE NURSE. Who is it wants to come in? 


VOICE. She’ll see me! I knew she would. Look! It’s 
me, Miss Burt! 


(A young girl appears in the doorway — Minnie Leary. 
She is shabbily dressed, but one doesn’t think of her 
clothes. The attention is caught, rather, by the lovely 
lines of her figure as she stands poised there on the 
threshold, and by a certain striking beauty of her face. 


Prag 
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She smiles at the nurse beseechingly, but her eyes even 
behind the smile are a little hard.) 


MINNIE. I can come in, can’t I? 


THE NURSE. Oh, it’s you! - Yes, you can come in for 
a minute. I’m always glad to see an old patient. - 


(Minnie walks into the room, and the nurse closes the 


door.) 


MINNIE (glancing about). Gee! It seems a long time since 
I was here. Then again, it seems like only yesterday. 


THE NURSE (going on with her work). It is a long time. 
It must be nearly two years. And you, living just 
across the street! Id have thought you'd have dropped 
in to see me before this. 


MINNIE. I was going to, lots of times. But Ma’s been an 
awful job lately. She always was strong on the booze, 
you know, and now with all this bum hootch around — 
say, look! (She breaks off and picks up a pen from the 
desk at left.) That’s the same one he used to have, 
ain’t it? 

THE NURSE. Dr. Andrews? Probably. 


MINNIE. Sure it is! I remember how he used to — (She 
looks down at the pen, and her face stiffens. With a 
quick gesture she flings it back on the desk, and drops 
into the revolving chair.) Well, what’s new with you, 
Miss Burt? Huh? . 
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“THE NuRSE. Nothing much. Work goes on the same. 
Some of the girls have left, and we’ve got a lot of new 
internes that don’t know enough to pound sand. You 
remember Miss Moriarty in Ward 3? 


MINNIE. ‘That pretty nurse? 


THE NURSE. Yes. The one with the yellow bobbed hair. 
She’s married. ; 


MINNIE (lightly). Must be contagious. I see —I see the 
doctor’s going to—hook up. Saw it in the paper last 
night. | 


THE NURSE (with interest). Wasn’t it a grand account? 
Of course Miss Carstairs is in society, that’s why they 
had such a big write-up. 


MINNIE. What’s she like? 


THE NURSE. I can tell you better tomorrow. He’s bringing 
her here this morning to observe his work. I’m crazy 
to see her! 


(Minnie gives a start at this bit of information, but 
covers it quickly with a laugh.) 


MINNIE. ‘That’s funny, ain’t it? 
THE NURSE. What? 


MINNIE. Oh, her coming here to watch the poor folks get 
their eyes examined. I suppose it’s as good as a show: for 


her! 
[14] 
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THE NURSE (defensively). It’s natural for her to be in- 
terested in his work. 


MINNIE. Sure! 


(There is a pause, during which the nurse continues 
working, and Minnie gazes off into space as though she 
were thinking hard.) 


THE NURSE (conversationally). Don’t I remember your 
telling me about a beau of yours? 


MINNIE (turning away). Yeh. I did have one. 


THE NURSE. You were engaged to be married, weren’t 
you? : 


MINNIE (in a low tone). That — that didn’t — come off. 


THE NURSE (sympathetically). Oh, well, it’s better to find 
out beforehand than when it’s too late, isn’t it? 


MINNIE (ot without sarcasm). ‘That’s what they say. 
. . . Listen, Miss Burt! 


THE NURSE. Yes? 
MINNIE. Is she coming early? 
THE NURSE. Who? 


MINNIE. The — girl he’s gee to marry. Is she coming 
same time as him? 


THE NURSE. I suppose so. 
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MINNIE (faltering). Do ime do you think I could get 
a look at her? 


THE NURSE (smiling). Not unless — (she glances at her 
watch.) It’s about time for him now. (WMischie- 
vously.) If they should be out in the office we could 
see them from here—then I could let you go out 
through the wards. Wait! (She crosses to the door at 
right, opens it slightly, and peers out. After a moment — 
she turns excitedly.) "They’re out there! He’s intro- 
ducing her to the interne. Come over and take a peek, 
and then go out the other way! Quickly! | 
(Minnie crosses and stands behind her, her back tense — 
as she stretches to look over the nurse’s shoulder.) 


MINNIE (her voice tight). Oh— look at the clothes — 
those pretty clothes! (With mock flippancy.) Id say 
~he’d done well for himself, I would! 


THE NURSE (whispering). Isn’t she swell! I knew she 
would be. Now, hurry, dearie! They'll be here in a 


minute. 


(She starts to close the door, but Minnie reaches out and 


pulls it back.) 


‘MINNIE. And that’s him beside her — looking down at 
her as though she was — 


THE NURSE (nervously). Hurry! Here they come! He'd 
be mad if he caught us! 
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(Minnie lets the door close. She turns about, and her 
face is drawn with bitterness.) 


MINNIE. Gee! ‘The way he looked at her! 


THE NURSE (with a sigh). -He must be terribly in love! 
. But you must go before they come. 


MINNIE (making no move). In love? (She smiles with- 
out mirth.) Well, I suppose he could be, at that! 


THE NURSE (hurrying her). Go out the other door. 
Through the wards, you know, and out the side entrance. 
It’s nearer for you, anyway. 


wipe nods, her face still hard, and she follows the 


nurse across the room.) 


MINNIE. Some folks don’t deserve the happiness they get, 
do they! 


THE NURSE. Hurry now! Come in and see me again soon! 
(She bustles Minnie out. Closing the door after her, 
she puts the finishing touches in her preparation of the 
clinic, and is taking out the doctors white jacket from 
a taike drawer, when he and Miss Carstairs enter at 


right.) 


THE YOUNG bDocTorR (somewhat breathlessly). Good 
morning, Miss Burt! 


THE NURSE. Good morning, Doctor! + 
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(He leads Miss Carstairs into the room. She is a small, 
exquisite young woman with extremely sensitive fea- 
tures. His manner toward her is that of a man who 
finds himself in possession of something so unbelievably 
wonderful that it almost frightens him.) 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR. Edith, dear, this is the nurse who 
assists me — Miss Burt. 


MIss CARSTAIRS (sweetly). How do you do? 


THE NURSE (fluttering). Very well, thank you. Would — 


you — would aS like to sit down? 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR. But I want to show Miss Carstairs 
around first. 


Miss CARSTAIRS. ‘Yes, do! What a lovely, clean place! 
Is this where you examine the patients? 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR (ointing to the table). Right there. 


They wait outside in the office, and I send for them one — 


by one. 


Miss CARSTAIRS. Poor things! I suppose they’re so fright- 


ened! 
THE NURSE. Oh, Dr. Andrews doesn’t frighten them. 


MIss CARSTAIRS. But it must be so dreadful to put one’s 
self into a stranger’s hands — knowing so little of what’s 


going to happen. 
[18] 
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THE NURSE. But they get helped a lot. Yesterday we 
had a case — a man had a cataract on each eye, and — 


MIss CARSTAIRS (wincing involuntarily). Oh—! 


THE YOUNG DocTor. There, darling, there! It’s all part 
of the business. (To the nurse somewhat crossly.) 
Miss Carstairs isn’t used to anything so unpleasant. You 
shouldn’t have mentioned it. 3 


THE NURSE (puzzled). I’m sorry. But I thought she was 
going to watch the examinations. 


THE YOUNG DocTor. So she is. [ll take only the unim- 
portant cases this morning. “The more serious ones I’ll 
attend to this afternoon after Miss Carstairs has gone. 


THE NuRSE. I see. 
(The doctor leads his fiancée over to a chair at right.) 


THE YOUNG bocTor. You can sit here, Edith. And don’t 
be disturbed, there won’t be anything but some children, 
and perhaps one or two grown people who need glasses. 


v 


MIss CARSTAIRS. Yes, David. 


(He crosses back to the table, slips out of his coat ana 
into the white jacket which the nurse has laid out for 
him, and he washes his hands at the sink at left.) 


THE YOUNG DocToR (taking a list from a drawer). Let 
me see... . Reilley, O’Shaughnessy, Letzberg — 
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none of those will do. Harris, Morgan, Garrity, Shaw 
_ —how about Shaw, Miss Burt — little Billy Shaw? 


THE NuRSE. I think he’s in the waiting-room if you want 
him. 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR. Good. Go and get el will you? 
(The nurse obeys, making her exit at right. The doctor 
turns to Miss Carstairs.) You won’t mind him, Edith. 
Little Billy has nothing but astigmatism — a very slight 
case. 


Miss CARSTAIRS. That’s nice. But I’m really not as silly 
as you seem to think me. | 


THE YOUNG DocTor (hastily). Not silly, dear. Just high- 
strung — sensitive! 


Miss CARSTAIRS. Of course I’d feel dreadfully to see any 
of these people suffer. But if it would help them in the 
end, I could stand it. It’s only the EN te things 
that help no one that I try to avoid. 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR (going to her and sabia her Heel 
And why shouldn’t you? But [ll always keep unpleas- 
antness from you, darling. Our life will be nothing 
but sun and blue sky always! 


Miss caRsTaIrs (doubtfully). But—sometimes. that’s — 
what Im afraid of, David. 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR (uneasily). What, dear? 
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MIss CARSTAIRS. Of your keeping things — unpleasant 
things — from,me. When perhaps I ought to know 
them. 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR (dropping her hand and averting his 
face). Oh, now you're thinking ‘of what Virginia New- 
lin told you. The little cat! Lies, all of them! 


Miss CARsTAIRS. Don’t be angry, David. I wasn’t think- 
ing of that— ve put that out of my mind because you 
said it wasn’t so. (She rises and goes to him, looking 
up at him seriously.) But David — 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR (forcing himself to meet her eyes). 
Yes? 


MIss CARSTAIRS (hesitatantly). If ever there was anything 
—anything I wouldn’t like — you’d tell me, wouldn’t 
you? JI think I could forgive you anything if only you 
told me. But if I thought I couldn’t trust you to be 
honest — | 


THE YOUNG Doctor. Qh, Edith, dear! Don’t be dramatic 
when there’s nothing to be dramatic about. (He puts 
his hands on her shoulders and looks down at her with 
a tender smile.) ‘There! You see you are high-strung 
and sensitive — you’re imagining things that never could 
happen! 


MIss CARSTAIRS (smiling bath at him trustfully). I suppose 
I am, David. 
[21] 
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(The nurse enters again, but without the child that 
she went to fetch. She eet to have something on her 
mind. ) 


THE YOUNG DocToR (relieved at her entrance). Hello! 
Billy’s not there? 


THE NURSE. Yes, he is. But there’s another case. It’s 
very urgent. 


THE YOUNG pocTor. Oh, I’ll take Billy first. Let the 
other one wait. | 


THE NURSE. But this case needs immediate attention, Doc- 
tor. It’s one of your old patients. She’s brought her 
mother, and the mother is — excuse me, Miss Carstairs 
— she’s drunk. 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR (imfatiently). = can’t she sober 
up herself? What’s the trouble? 


THE NURSE. It isn’t that. ‘The old woman has taken 


some bad liquor. Her eyes have gone back on her — 
she’s blind. 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR (at Jast pierce) Oh! Who is it, 
do you know? 


THE NURSE. The girl was in to see me just a few min- 
utes ago. J never can remember names, but she’s an 
old patient. She went home and found her mother like 
this. She’s awfully excited, and insists that she see 
you! 


er 
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(The doctor clicks his tongue against his teeth thought- 
fully, then turns to his fiancée.) 


THE YOUNG DocTor. Edith, I guess [’ll have to attend to 
this one. But [Pll tell you— Miss Burt can take you 
to the children’s ward for ten minutes, then the examina- 
tion will be over. Do you mind? 


Miss CARSTAIRS. No, of course not if you’d rather I’d go. 
(To the nurse.) Will you show me where the chil- 
dren’s ward is? 


THE NURSE. Yes. Just come this way. 


(Miss Carstairs rises and follows the nurse, leaving her 
handbag lying on the chair in which she has been 
seated.) 


MIss CARSTAIRS. It’s silly to send me away like a child. 
But I’ll be back in ten minutes, anyway, David. 


THE YOUNG DocTor. Right! 


(Exeunt Miss Carstairs and the nurse at left. When 
they have gone the doctor crosses to the door leading to 
the office, and calls out.) 


THE YOUNG bocTor. Send in that emergency case, will 
you? 


- 
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(After an instant’s interval Minnie Leary and her 
mother enter through the doorway. The girl is half- 

supporting the old woman as she staggers in. At sight of 
them the young doctor falls back, a horrified look on his 
face. Minnie makes a gesture for silence, and he closes 
the door dumbly. When she has settled Mrs. Leary in a 
chair, the girl glances about anxiously as though search- 
ing for someone, then her eyes light on the handbag left 
behind by Miss Carstairs.) 


MINNIE (shrewdly). Youre alone? (The young doctor 
nods, too much overcome to speak.) Where — where's 
the nurse? 7 


THE YOUNG DocTor (finding his voice). Gone with — 
with — gone to the children’s ward. 


MINNIE (comprehendingly, her glance still on the bag). 
Aha! (As the doctor turns away she picks up the bag, 
looks at it with a sneer, then replaces it.) | 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR (getting his head-mirror hurriedly). 
Pll take a look at your mother right away. Wood 
alcohol, was it? | 

MINNIE. Yeh. (lntercepting him as he is on the way to 
the examination table.) You're expecting somebody 
else? . 

THE YOUNG DOCTOR (desperately). Yes! Yes! I have 
an appointment in ten minutes— very important. I'll 
have to get through with this. 
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MINNIE (catching him by the arm and holding him up). 
I can remember two years ago when you could find 
plenty of time for me—anytime. Things have 
changed, ain’t they? 


MRS. LEARY (mumbling faintly). ’ Me poor little gurrul! 
Left to her shame, she was, and him not carin’ if she — 


MINNIE. Shutup, Ma! Hush! (Turning to the doctor.) 
You could find time for me then, couldn’t you? And 
you used to send Miss Burt away those times, too— 
so’s we could be alone! | 


THE YOUNG Doctor. That’s all over! Why do you have 
to bring it up to me? It was a mistake — it wasn’t my 
fault — or yours — it just — those things happen. 


MRS. LEARY (wailing). Her life was blighted, so it was, 
me poor baby! Ah, give me a wee drink more, to 
forget me baby’s troubles! 


THE YOUNG Doctor (wildly). Minnie —I promise you 
if you'll let me hurry through with this examination and 
don’t make a fuss, I'll do something fine for you. 
There! I promise you. 


MINNIE. I know your promises. Oh, don’t I know them! 


THE YOUNG DocTor. You think I’m a brute. I don’t 
blame you. But you could see for yourself it was all 
wrong. We couldn’t go on like that. 
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MINNIE. Yeh. So could Jake see. 
THE YOUNG Doctor. Jake? 


MINNIE. My young man. 


THE YOUNG DocTor. ‘The one you were — engaged to? 
MINNIE. He found out about you. He left me flat. 


THE YOUNG Doctor. I’m sorry for that. I am, indeed! 
You don’t know how many times I’ve regretted the 
whole thing. If there were anything I could do— ! 


MINNIE (harshly). And yet you want to rush through with 
Ma as quick as you can, when she’s — blind! 


THE YOUNG Doctor. No, I wouldn’t do that, Minnie — 
I wouldn’t do that! 


MINNIE (still holding her ground between the doctor and 
her mother). Dave, are you really sorry for what you 
did? Really sorry? Or are you just scared of the 
trouble I could make for you? Which? 


THE YOUNG pDocToR (stepping back frightened, then 
turning brazen). You couldn’t make trouble for me. 
I only did what — what any man would have done. 


MINNIE. But every woman wouldn’t think so. Listen. 
I read in the paper about you and this— lady. Do you 
think she’d like to hear a little story? Huh? 
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THE YOUNG DocTorR (suddenly frantic). Minnie — you 
don’t know what you're talking about! Miss Carstairs — 
I’m in love with her — really in love, Minnie! We’re 
going to be married. Oh, you wouldn’t understand, but 
it’s a different thing from what happened between us! 
Can’t you see? 


MINNIE (looking at him keenly). Yes, I see. Better than 
you think I do. That’s the way I felt about — Jake. 
(Her voice catches.) Oh, I didn’t know it at the time. 
There was something about you that got me —I guess 
I thought that was being in love. But when Jake went 
away I found out. | 


THE YOUNG DocTor. I’m sorry, Minnie! Sorry! 


MINNIE (with a flash of anger). Yes, you’re sorry! 
You’re scared, that’s what you are! Ive lived across the 
street from you here, for two years, and I’ve let you 
alone. You thought I was dead and gone, maybe. 
(Threateningly.) Well, ?m not. And I’m not going 
to see you getting away with what you don’t deserve! 


MRS. LEARY. Just a wee nip so’s I kin forget! Please — 
so’s I kin forget me baby and me baby’s troubles! 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR (wildly). See here! You've got to 
go! And get that woman out of here! Bring her back 
this afternoon if you want. In the meantime [’ll give 
you something. A check, Minnie — big check! Will 
you go away if I dot 
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“MINNIE (thoughtfully). A check? (She glances toward 


the desk, then toward the door at left, and narrows her 
eyelids.) Well—I might. 


THE YOUNG pDocTorR (eagerly). Good! Tl make it out. 
(He goes to the desk, and sitting down, begins to write 
in a check-book that he takes from the drawer. Minnie 
crosses to the door leading to the wards, opens it softly, 
and looks out. She withdraws her head abruptly, then 
closing the door, goes to the young doctor and stands over 
him. While she is beside him, thus, the same door opens 
again, and Edith Carstairs enters quietly. By Minnie’s 
eyes one sees that she realizes the young doctor's fiancée 
has come in. He, however, continues writing without 


glancing up.) 
MINNIE. Davy! 
THE YOUNG DOCTOR (going on with his writing). Yes? 


MINNIE (putting her hand out and touching his har 
softly). Do—do you ever let yourself think of that 
week-end — the one that we had —together? — 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR (humoring her). Sometimes, Minnie, 
sometimes! 7 


MINNIE (dreamily). Dll never forget it. Or the first time 
that we went to Long Beach—and didn’t come back 
that night! 
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(Miss Carstairs has been standing galvanized in the door- 
way during these few speeches, and the audience has the 
chance to see the effect of them on her. She breaks in 
now with a horrified gasp, and Minnie and the doctor 
turn to her. Then Minnie crosses the room, picks up 
the handbag on the chair, and takes it to Miss Car- 
stairs. ) 


MINNIE. Did you leave this, Miss? 


(Miss C arstairs receives the bag mutely, her eyes wide 
with horror. ) 


_ ‘THE YOUNG bDocTOR (dashing to her). Edith — you —I 
want to explain! 


MIss CARSTAIRS (drokenly). You — explained — before. 
And I believed you! 


THE YOUNG bDocTor. Yes, but this is all a mistake! I — 
we — 


_Miss-carsTairs. David—don’t. Don’t say any more. 
Please! 


THE YOUNG DOCToR. You won’t let me tell you—? 


MIss CARSTAIRS. What is there to tell? (Her tone hard-— 
ens.) Virginia Newlin told me the truth, and I was 
afraid to believe her! (She starts out.) 


THE YOUNG DocToR. But— Edith—! 
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Miss CARSTAIRS. Don’t stop me. There’s no use. I shan’t 
see you again. (Her voice breaks.) Im going to put 
all this ugliness behind me—out of my heart! (She 
rushes across the stage and out of the opposite door, her 
hands over her eyes as though to blot out all memory 
of that room and of the people in it.) | 


THE YOUNG pocTor. Edith! Edith—! 


(He rushes out after her. Minnie and her mother are 
left alone. A smile of triumph lights the girls hard 
young features.) 


MRS. LEARY (fiteously). Minnie —ain’t you gonna give 
me that bit o’ whiskey you promised me, dearie? 


MINNIE (sharply). Shut up, Ma, can’t you? I'll give it 
to you when we get home. Wait till we finish here! 
(The young doctor re-enters alone. His whole attitude 
is that of a man crushed and hopeless.) 


MINNIE (Aitterly). Well, now you know what it feels 
like, don’t you, Dave? 


(The young doctor's face changes. With a sudden 
angry movement he crosses to Minnie, raises his hands 
as though to strike her, then drops them as the nurse 
comes tn at the door at left, and gives him a surprised 


_ look.) 


MINNIE (also seeing the nurse). Doctor Andrews, now 
you can examine my mother! 
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(The young doctor stands a moment stupidly. Then, 
with a huge effort, he goes to the old woman, draws up 
a chair a little to her left, so that he ts not between her 
and the audience. Methodically he binds his forehead- 
mirror around his head, turns on the light, pulls down 
the old woman’s lids, and begins to examine her. The 
nurse stands beside him with the cellu-cotton pads. He 
puts drops in Mrs. Leary’s eyes and throws the light into 
them brilliantly. The old woman recoils.) 


THE NURSE (giving a start). But— Doctor —! 


(The young doctor turns away the light. Suddenly he 
thrusts his hand in the old woman’s face, within an inch 
of her eyes.. She recoils again, frightened.) 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR (jumping up, his chair scraping the 
floor). Good Lord! There’s — nothing —the matter 
— with her eyes! 


(Minnie gives a harsh laugh, and 
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CORAL BEADS * 


CHARACTERS: 


ALICE FORSYTHE 

PHILIP FORSYTHE 

BARBARA LEE 
SCENE: 


One of the small public parlors of a metropolitan hotel. 
There are no windows, and it 1s lighted by a drop-lamp. 
At right is a door, leading into the large lobby; at left 
is another door, giving on another parlor. The furnish- 
ings are simple, and consist of a divan at left, a stuffed 
chair at right, and on the center rear wall hangs a 
French pier-glass. A few potted paims fill out the 


empty spaces. 


(As the curtain rises, Alice Forsythe, an unusually attrac- 
tive woman of middle-age, is standing before the pier- 
glass. She is dressed in a dark suit, and wears with it 
a toque of a delectable coral-color. At the moment, one 
discovers her in the act of trying on a string of coral 
beads, and looking at herself in the glass with evident 
satis faction. 


* Copyright, 1925, by Elizabeth Hall Yates. 
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While she is so occupied a man enters from the lobby, 
and glances about the room. Failing to see her —she 
is hidden from him by a cluster of palms — he throws 
himself into the chair at right, and stares anxiously out 


toward the lobby. 


Meanwhile the woman pfrinks before the mirror. She 
is obviously pleased with the combination of the coral 
beads and the hat — particularly pleased with the beads, 
for she touches them almost lovingly. As she does, an 
expression of doubt comes over her good-humored face, 
and she takes the necklace off, and examines it closely. 
What she sees seems to disappoint her. She shakes her 
head, and opening her handbag, drops the beads into 
it. Then, as she turns to go out of the room, she sees 
the man who has just entered, seated with his back to- 
ward her.) 


ALICE (halting). Well, Philip! Of all things — to meet 


one’s husband in a hotel parlor! 


(Philip Forsythe jumps at the voice, looks up at her 
guiltily, and rises. He is a man of her own age, gray 
at the temples, well-groomed — the type that might be 
distinguished, except 18 a fatuous mouth and a weak 


chin.) 


ALICE (lightly). You can’t teach an old dog new tricks, 
can yout 
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PHILIP. I—JI don’t know what you mean. 


ALICE. Oh—this room. Funny I hadn’t thought of it 
when I came in — it meant so much to me twenty years 
ago! And so you still wait for them in that same chair? 


PHILIP. Wait for whom? Alice, don’t talk in riddles! 
ALICE. I fancy the solution isn’t hard for you. Yes! 


(Pointing to the chair and sighing with mock senti- 
ment.) ‘That’s where you used to sit and wait for me! 
Right there! Wasn’t that sweet? 


PHILIP (uneasily). Er—yes—I— 


ALICE. And I suppose it’s been just as sweet a hundred times 
since. You sitting there, and waiting for—her. Of 
course the “hers ” were varied, but it was just as sweet! 


PHILIP (exasperated). Dobe sensible. I’m here simply to 
meet — 


ALicE. A business appointment! I knew it. It’s Mr. 
Eldright. Or perhaps it’s Mr. Greene — or that friend 
of yours from Chicago, named Harrison. Of course! 
Well, anyway, I shan’t embarrass you any longer. I’ve 
an appointment myself. 


PHILIP. One of your everlasting committee meetings, I 
suppose. 
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ALICE. Quite so. (She takes out a powder-puff and ap- 
plies a small amount to her nose which is rather 


piquant.) ‘Tell me —do I look well today? 


PHILIP. (more easily). You look—er—charming. 
Though why you should care when it’s only a bunch 
of women who'll see you, I can’t understand! 


ALICE. No, you probably wouldn’t. Then I really do look 
all right? | 


PHILIP (glibly). You look charming, perfectly charming! 
As well today as you did ten years ago! A man couldn’t 
have a more attractive, a more — 


ALICE. Oh, I make you a good enough wife — aside from 
the attractiveness part of it. I’m ignoring if I’m not 
ignorant. For, after all, you have your — Follies, © 
Philip! 


- PHILIP (stiffly). If that’s intended for a joke! You know 
I’ve given up that sort of thing. I’ve told you again 
and again. 


ALICE. You certainly have. Still, you weren’t built to be 
romanceless — especially at the tea-hour. If it isn’t a 
Follies lady that you’re meeting, who is it? (Thought- 
fully.) J think Td rather it would be one of them — 
they know how to take care of themselves! 
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(As she has been speaking, Philip’s eyes have wandered 
toward the lobby with some anxiety. When she finishes 
he glances at his watch nervously.) 


PHILIP. And your committee —? 


ALICE. Speeding the parting guest? You’re right, though, 
it’s nearly time for the meeting. We’re going to put 
through some big things upstairs today. | 


PHILIP (looking beyond: her into the hall). Helping the 
unfortunate members of your sex, no doubt? 


ALICE (drily). Yes. More in my line than yours. (With 
a change of tone.) By the way —are you going over 
to Fifth Avenue later? 


PHILIP (still restless). I might. 


ALICE. Then you can take these beads and leave them at 
Graham’s for me. (She pulls out the coral necklace and 
hands it to him.) See! ‘The cord is so thin, I’m afraid 
they’ll break. I want you to have them re-strung. 


PHILIP (pocketing the necklace). All right. (Then, as 
though at a sudden thought.) But— but before you go 
—I wonder if you could let me have five or ten, eh? 
It could come off my next allowance. 


ALICE (looking at him soberly). Fiye or ten! No, that 
doesn’t sound like the Follies. I think — (She opens 
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her bag again, takes out a roll of bills, peels off two, 
and gives them to him.) Here! 


PHILIP. ‘Thanks. 


ALICE (going toward the door at right). You won’t forget 
the beads? 


PHILIP (hastily). No, no. 


ALICE (hesitating once more in the doorway, to Philip's 
intense discomfort). I nearly forgot. I shan’t be home 
to dinner. I’m meeting Nellie Gage here later. We’re 
going out together. | 


PHILIP. ‘That costume-designer friend of yours? Oh, all 
right. 


(Alice goes off at last at right, much to Philip’s relief. 
He once more throws himself into the chair, looks at 
his watch, rises, and walks about the room impatiently. 
As he stops before the mirror, he turns at the sound of 
a step, and Barbara Lee enters through the doorway at 


left. 


She is a dark, pretty girl, very young — possibly not 
over seventeen or eighteen — and she is gowned simply, 
and in exquisite taste. Her frock ts severely tailored, 
but it has the lines of an import from one of the best 
houses. Her accessories — bag, hat, and fur — are well- 
chosen, but obviously inexpensive. A man, looking at 
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her, would think her exceptionally well-dressed; a 
woman might be puzzled by the exclusiveness of the 
gown and the commonplaceness of the other articles. 
As Philip sees her he rushes toward her eagerly. His 
attitude when he is with her is that of one affecting to 
be youthful.) 


PHILIP. Barbara! You’re here at last, darling. 


BARBARA (apologetically). I thought you said quarter of 
five. 


PHILIP. So I did, dear. But I’ve been here half an hour 
—TI couldn’t wait. 


(He starts to take her hands, and she gives them to him 
a little reluctantly.) 


BARBARA. I—I wonder — 
PHILIP. What, dear? 


BARBARA, Qh, nothing. I’m always wondering, and then 
getting nowhere. 


PHILIP (forcing a laugh). Come over here and tell me 
all about it. There’s nothing wrong, is there? — 


(He leads her over to the divan, and they sit down. | 
Barbara turns to him, troubled.) 


BARBARA. Philip —I don’t know whether I ought to have 
come today. 
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PHILIP (glancing at her suspiciously). Why not? (Then, 

seeing the innocence of her look.) If you love me— 
and I love you —is there any reason why we shouldn’t 
meet? 


BARBARA. But—JIm not sure. 
PHILIP. Sure about what? 
BARBARA. Whether I love you — enough. 


PHILIP (putting his arms about her). Nonsense, dear! If 
you care for me at all, meeting me this way for a few 
minutes each day— what do you think we’ll mean to 
each other when we’re— married! Paris—-and the 
theatres ——and the cafés—-and the shops—and you 
and I —alone! 


BARBARA (brightening). Oh, I should love the shops! 
PHILIP. And what about me, darling? 

_ BARBARA. Of course — there’d be you, too! 

PHILIP. ‘That’s better! 


(Glancing about first, he leans forward and kisses 
Barbara with the perfect assurance that comes of vast 


practice. She jumps up hastily.) 
BARBARA, J] — think I’d better go. 
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PHILIP (puzzled). But you’ve only just come! 


BARBARA (hurriedly). I know, but I must. I have to go 
to a fashion institute over on Forty-Eighth Street. I’ve 
submitted some drawings, and — | 


PHILIP. Never mind them! We'll have tea, and then — 
BARBARA, Not today. “Tomorrow — perhaps. But I must 
go, — really! 
(Her insistence is almost desperate. Philip shrugs, and 

follows her as she starts to leave.) | 


PHILIP. Anyhow, [ll walk as far as Fifth Avenue with 
you. JI have an errand at—TI say. (He stops sud- 
denly.) 


BARBARA (turning). What’s the matter? 


PHILIP. Nothing. A thought just came tome. Something 
that —slipped my mind. (He pauses, biting his under 
lip. Then he thrusts his hand into his pocket, and pull- 
ing out the coral beads, dangles them before Barbara.) 
Look! Do you like them? 


BARBARA (taking @ quick step toward him). Like them? 
They’re beautiful! 


PHILIP (with an air). They’re — for you. 


BARBARA (eagerly). How — lovely! What a wonderful 
color! (He hands them to her and she looks at them 
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more carefully.) ‘They’re so beautifully matched, and 
_—what an odd clasp! I’ve never seen one like it. 


- PHILP. Let me put them on for you. 


(She relinquishes the necklace, and he unclasps it, and 
holds it out to her. She inclines her head, but just as 
Philip is about to encircle her neck with it, the cord 
snaps, and the necklace falls to the floor.) 


BARBARA. Oh! What happened? 


PHILIP. ‘The string broke. (He bends and gathers up the 
beads.) They’re all here, I think. Not any rolled 


away. 


_ BARBARA (anxiously). But,are you sure? Id hate to lose 
any. Here, give them to me a moment. (She takes 
them and examines the cord.) No—vyou see? ‘There’s 
a space at the end. One or two must have rolled off. 
Come, we’ll look for them! 


(She commences to search the floor of the room in a 
businesslike way. Phitip follows her, and they pull back 


the chair and divan, turn up the rug — but in vain.) — 


PHILIP (stopping at last). There can’t be any lost, or we'd 
see them. They’re bright red — we couldn’t overlook 
them. 


BARBARA (uncertainly). I don’t suppose we could, and yet 
— well, they aren’t to be found, are they? We might 
as well stop looking. | 
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PHILIP. We might better. 


BARBARA (putting the broken string of beads in her bag). 
Pll re-string them myself. Tm rather good at odd sphs 
like that. Shall we go, now! | 


PHILIP. Ready. 


BARBARA (once more starting out). Oh, dear! I’m so 
afraid [ll be late at the fashion institute! But—it 
was funny they should have broken so soon, wasn’t it? 


(Philip and Barbara exeunt, left. The stage remains 
empty for the fraction of a minute, then Alice Forsythe 
re-enters at right. It is evident that she hasw’t met her 
husband and his companion in the lobby, for she seats 
herself on the divan with perfect equanimity — and 
without any visible amusement. She sits looking out 
toward the hallway, from time to time, expectantly. 
But as she is momentarily turned from the doorway at 
left, Barbara enters hastily, alone.) 


ALICE (quickly). Hello, Nellie! (Then, seeing Barbara.) 
Oh, I beg your pardon. I was waiting for someone — 
I thought you were going to be she. ~ 


BARBARA (distracted). It’s quite all right. 


(She begins to turn back the rug again, and to search 
the floor carefully from one side of the room toward 
the other. Alice watches her with interest.) 
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ALICE. Have you lost something! 


BARBARA (turning to her). Yes. The clasp off a string 
of beads. They broke in here a few minutes ago. I 
didn’t think I lost any, but I missed the clasp afterward. 
It must be here somewhere. 


ALICE (rising). Maybe I can help. What kind of beads 
were they? 


BARBARA (continuing her search). ‘They were corals. 
The clasp was coral, too — carved. 


(Alice gives a start, and glancing at the girl keenly, nods 
her head slowly. Then, in silence, she too begins to 
hunt. On the opposite side of the room by one of the 
potted palms, she bends down with a sudden movement, 
and picks up something, holding it in her hand. She 
looks down at it without speaking.) 


ALICE (after a moment). Here it is! Ive found it! 


BARBARA (hurrying to her). Oh, thank you so much — 
thank you! 


ALICE (passing the bead to her). It’s an odd clasp, isn’t 
it? 
BARBARA. I’ve never seen one like it. 


_ ALICE. Neither have I. ... It was a gift from— 
someone you love? 
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BARBARA (stiffens, but meeting the older woman’s glance, 
melts). Yes. At least —I don’t know. 


ALICE. You don’t? 


BARBARA. No. That is— (She clasps her hands, embar- 
rassed, then explodes.) Oh, it’s awfully hard when a 
woman wants to get started, and the chance comes along 
—nd there’s a man to give it to her. How are you 
going to know whether you love him, or whether it’s 
the chance you love? How can you know? | 


ALICE (smiling kindly). I can’t tell you the answer, un- 
less you tell me more. 


BARBARA. It’s no use. (Suddenly frightened). One 
has to decide those things for one’s self. I—Td better 


go. 
(She turns. Alice takes a step after her, as though to 
pull her back.) 


ALICE (chattering, to gain time). I hope you don’t mind 
—TJI think that dress — I’ve been admiring it — it’s so 
attractive! Would you tell me who designed it? [’m 
interested in costume designs. A friend of mine, Miss 
Gage — she’s meeting me here, tonight —she’s at the 
head of the Fifth Avenue Designers’ League, she — 


(At the mention of the dress, Barbara’s attitude has 
undergone a change. She swings about quickly, her 
features alight with interest.) 
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BARBARA. Do you really like it? I designed it myself. 

It’s the thing I want to.do— costume designing. But 

I haven’t succeeded very much yet — not professionally. 

_ And I thought if I could only go to Paris — (She breaks 

off, her eyes troubled. Impulsively she takes a step for- 

ward, and clutches at the older woman's arm.) Oh, 

you are good to take an interest! And I’ve no one to 

turn to—no woman. IT’m—TIm going to tell you 

everything, and then you must help me to make up my 
mind. Will you? | 


(Alice pats the girl’s hand gently.) 
ALICE. Come over here. | 
(Arm in arm they cross to the divan and sit down on it.) 


BARBARA. Well — to begin with — there is a man, you 
see. 


ALICE (nodding). The one who gave you the beads? 


BARBARA. Yes. ‘That one. He’s fine-looking, and dis- - 
tinguished, and all that. He loves me, and he wants me 
to go to with him to Paris. Paris— can you imagine 
the opportunity? Why, I could study under someone 
really good —-it would be the chance of a lifetime! 


ALICE. He has money enough? 


BARBARA (surprised). I never asked him, but— 
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ALICE. I imagine he could manage. Some men have a 
faculty of getting money — somehow. 


BARBARA. And he does love me. If you could hear the 
things he says, and the way he says them — ah — ! 


ALICE. Are you sure he isn’t married? 
BARBARA (her eyes wide). Oh, yes! 
ALICE. How do you know? 
BARBARA. He told me he wasn’t! 
ALICE. Oh! 


BARBARA. And really, he is wonderful! It’s not so much 
himself — he’s a little bit old, you know — but it’s the 
way he makes love. 


ALICE. Yes—TI know. 
BARBARA. What? 


ALICE. I mean —lJI was married to a man who made love 
like that — I’m still married to him, for that matter. 


BARBARA. And wasn’t he wonderful? 
ALICE. He was, for the first half-year. Until I discov- - 
ered that “ dearest ” and “ darling ” and “ how-adorable- 


you-look ” were as easy for him to say as “‘ how-do-you- 
do,” and that he used them as indiscriminately! 
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BARBARA (shuddering). "That was horrible! But I’d 
divorce a man if he treated me like that! 


ALICE. You can’t always. ‘There are other people to con- 
sider. Other women. There’s his mother — I love his 
mother, and a divorce would kill her. And there are 
my children. You see? It isn’t always the way you'd 
plan. 7 


BARBARA (impetuously). You poor thing! You must be 
terribly unhappy. | 


ALICE (shaking her head). Vm not. Im really very 
happy. I have my children, and my spare time I give 
to being with women and working with them. [I get 
a heap of fun out of it. Men think we can’t have a 
good time without them — well, they don’t know! 


BARBARA (doubtfully). But— ‘“‘ Love is of man’s life 
a thing apart, ’tis woman’s whole existence” ! 


ALICE. Perfect nonsense! — except, of course, in one case 
out of a hundred. 


"BARBARA (laughing). Yes, isn’t it? You know really, 
if I had a chance to go on with my career all by myself, 
I don’t believe I’d ever see Philip again! 


ALICE. So—his name is Philip? 
BARBARA. Yes, 


ALICE. And what is yours? | 
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BARBARA. Barbara Lee. 


(Alice hesitates then reaches out and squeezes the girl’s 
hand.) 


ALICE.. Barbara — you don’t love that man. Believe me, 
you don’t! You’ve shown it!’ You’ve proved it! And 
—and if I were to see that you got the chance you 
want, would you promise me — give me your word that 
you won’t ever see him again? 


BARBARA (breathlessly). I don’t know what you mean! 
How could you—? ; 


ALICE. ‘That friend of mine I told you about — Miss 
Gage. If I promise you that she’ll help you to some- 
thing in her company —if I promise that, will you — 


(Abruptly Barbara’s face screws up like a ie ida and 


she bursts into tears.) 


BARBARA (sobbing). I don’t want to marry him! I 
don’t! I— don’t — want to marry — 


ALICE (putting her arm about the girl’s shoulders). ‘There. 
I knew you didn’t. Then — you'll promise? 


BARBARA (nodding between breaths). Youre so— good! 
Do you really mean —? 


ALICE. Yes, I really mean [ll tell Miss Gage tonight. 
You look her up in the telephone book, and go around 
to see her tomorrow. ‘There’ll be a place for you. 
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(Slowly Barbara quiets. Even with the remains of tears, 
her face is radiant.) 


BARBARA. I don’t know how to thank you! You’ve been 
so—lovely! I couldn’t make up my own mind — it’s 
so hard when you have no one to talk to. And then 
you were here, and —and I don’t even know who you 
are! 


ALICE (lightly). It doesn’t matter. I’m —a friend. 


BARBARA. You’re such a dear friend! And if I only had 
some way of showing you—! (She looks into Alice’s 
face, then her eyes wander to the older woman’s coral- 
colored hat.) I know! I know how I'll show you! 


(She opens her bag and pulls out the broken string of 
beads, the ends of which have been tied together.) It’s 
the beads he gave me. (She drops the necklace into 
Alice’s lap.) I want you to have them —they’re all I 
have that’s worth giving away. They’ll go so well with - 
your hat! 


ALICE (glancing down at the corals, and wonderingly up 
at the girl). You want me to have them? 


BARBARA. Yes. And — thank you with all my heart. 
So, tomorrow [ll see Miss Gage. G-A-G-E? 


_ ALICE, That’s right. 
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BARBARA. Good-bye, then. (With a swift gesture, she 
bends and kisses the older woman’s cheek.) Oh, thank 
you, thank you! (She starts out toward the lobby. But 
in the doorway she turns.) I’m sorry the beads aren’t 
strung. : 


ALICE (with a twinkle). Never mind! Tl have my hus- 
band take them to the jeweller! 


CURTAIN 
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THE LAUGHING CHILD * 


CHARACTERS: _ 
MYRTLE, daughter of Jairus | 
ZILLAH Three children 
LEAH | 


THE STRANGER 
SCENE: 


A roadside near Gethsemane. 


(There is a rough stone wall running horizontally 
across the stage with a break in it a little to the right of 
the center. Through the break can be seen a sweep of 
country with woods at the back. A brook evidently runs 
parallel to the wall and beyond it, for at the rise of the 
curtain there is the sound of splashing and of children’s 
squeals and laughter, and in a moment three little girls 
come running through the opening of the wall, bare-~ 
footed, raising their skirts high, their feet wet from 
wading. ier: 3 


Zillah and Leah are possibly ten or twelve — bright, 
lively little things, who dance about the stage like fire- 
fues. Myrtle is several years older, but still a child. 


* Copyright, i925, by Elizabeth Hall Yates. 
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She has a mass of yellow curls that bob gleefully when 
she throws back her head and laughs. 


All three children wear short, simple robes of pastel 
colors, and all are very much out of breath with exer- 
tion and excitement.) 


MYRTLE (glancing about eagerly). Where is my Rebecca? 
Doth she sleep whilst her mother bathes her feet? 
Ah—! (She goes to a loose rock in the wall, pulls out 
a rude, wooden puppet swathed im a piece of cloth.) 
Here lies Myrtle’s lamb—she sleepeth! (More prac- — 
tically.) And here are thy sandals, Zillah. ‘Thine also, 


Leah —and mine. 


(The two children go over to the rock and all three seat 
themselves on the ground and start to put on their 
sandals. Myrtle lays her doll tenderly between herself 
ana Zillah.) 


ZILLAH (mischievously, as she looks down at the doll). 
Rebecca sleepeth not. Behold! (With @ wink at _ 
Leah.) She is dead! 


LEAH (nodding and giggling). Behold, she is dead! Be- 
hold, Rebecca is dead! We must needs have a burial. 


ZILLAH. I shall be High Priest. Thou shalt be my chief 
servant, and Myrtle — 


MYRTLE (indignantly). My child sleepeth! Who is 
there dares to call her dead? But— (turning up her 
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small nose) —if indeed she be dead, verily, she shall be 
raised up again. 


ZILLAH. Raised? What sayest thou? 


MYRTLE. Raised. Even as-I was raised, when my father, 
Jairus, mourned me. I, too, was as one dead. . (With 
an air of importance.) ‘There were minstrels and many 
people, making a noise to mourn me. 


LEAH (wonderingly). Wast thou truly dead? 


MYRTLE. Truly. Dead as yonder clift of rock. Then 
did one Jesus of Nazareth come and take me by the 
hand, and straightway I arose. 


ZILLAH. Jesus of Nazareth! Oh, but he is a wicked 
man! My father hath told me of Jesus. Many people 
wish him to be hung upon a cross. Because he saith 
— (she lowers her tone to a horrified whisper) — he 
saith he is the Son of God! 


LEAH (shocked). Oh—! 


MYRTLE (defensively). But he cannot be so wicked. I 
was dead, and he raised me. And my father hath told 
me he is the Savior! : 


(Zillah, already weary of the discussion, rises. Leah 
follows suit. Myrtle picks up her doll and cuddles it 


in her arms.) 
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ZILLAH. Come, let us play together ere the sun hath 
dropped beyond the wall! 


(Zillah and Leah begin to struggle like two puppies, 
pulling each others hair, running away, chasing one 
another.) | 


MYRTLE (anxiously glancing up at the fading light). It 
groweth late, indeed. Our parents know not that we 
have wandered thus far. ‘Think ye we would best 
return? | 


LEAH (breathlessly). Not yet, I pray thee! Yet a little 
while! : 


MYRTLE. Then — (she reaches into a loose pocket which 
hangs at her waist, and pulls out a round, sticky mass) 
—Come! Behold! And eat! It is a sweet cake — 
my father’s chief cook gave it me in secret! 


(The children stop playing and draw near to Myrtle 
eagerly.) 
ZILLAH. Ah! The very scent of it is as wild honey! 


LEAH. Mpyrtle, thou art good! 


(Myrtle starts to divide the cake into three equal pieces, 
measuring it earnestly. Then, before she has broken 
it, she halts, to the dismay of the two impatient 
watchers. ) 
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MYRTLE. What hear ye? ‘The sound of approaching 
feet? Someone cometh — perchance it is our parents! 


(The three children huddle together. Myrtle hides the 
cake in her pocket again.. They turn toward the left 
expectantly, a guilty giggle escaping them. 

A tall man in a white robe and hood enters at left. He 
walks slowly, with bowed head and with a meekness of 
mien that yet has in it a great majesty. When he speaks 
it is simply, and in a deep, clear voice that is manly and 
strong, but always gentle. The hood of his robe shades 
his face so that it 1s never completely seen except by the 


children.) 
ZILLAH (drawing back, frightened). It is a stranger! 


LEAH (following suit). Perchance a robber! 
MYRTLE. Nay—be not afraid. He hath a gentle face. 


(She steps forward.) Sir, hast thou lost thy way? 
There lieth naught but a garden at the road’s end. 


THE STRANGER (raising his bowed head and looking at 
her). The way is clear before me: it is written. Yet 


do I falter! 


MYRTLE (compassionately). "Thou art weary? Behold 
yonder rock! (With a gesture toward the loose boulder 
of the wall.) ‘There thou canst rest*thee for a little. 
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THE STRANGER. My father calls me. I must go. 
MYRTLE (wisely). Yea. It groweth dark. 


(The other two children draw closer, peer. around 
Myrtle at the stranger.) 


ZILLAH (in a whisper). Myrtle, wherefore pratest thou 
with this strange man? 


LEAH (whimpering). Iam afraid! 


THE STRANGER. Fear not, little ones! I am not come to 
harm ye. 


(He stretches out his hands toward them. Zillah and 
Leah still hang back. But Myrtle goes to him, slips one 
of her own little hands in his, and looks up at him trust- 
ingly.) : 

MYRTLE. Stranger, I know thee not, and yet—it were 
as though I knew thee well. 


THE STRANGER. I am ever with thee... . (He lifts his 
head suddenly skyward, and speaks very low.) Oh, 
Lord my God, one little moment of joy before the end! 


MYRTLE (turning to Zillah and Leah imperiously). Run, 
fetch the stranger a drink from the brook. He is weary 
—no doubt he wisheth food and drink! 


(The children scamper off, through the opening in the 
wall, The stranger turns to Myrtle again.) 
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THE STRANGER (with a motion toward the puppet in her 
arms). Come, child! What hast thou there? 


MYRTLE (eagerly). She is my Rebecca! (Showing him 
the doll.) Is she not wondrous fair? | 


(The two children beyond the wall ‘ore héard splashing 
in the water. Then they break into laughter, shrill and 


joyous.) 


THE STRANGER (glancing toward the wall). ‘That sound 
is as a cooling ointment to a weary heart. (To Myrtle.) 
Dost thou also laugh like this? 


MYRTLE. Often I laugh, but never more than earlier this 
day. My father’s chief cook called me to him and gave 
me this — (she takes the cake from her pocket and holds 
it out toward him) —it is a sweet cake. So round and 
wet with honey that it sticketh to the hands, and when 
he gave it me I must needs pull hard! (Glancing down 
into her pocket again.) It seemeth there is still more 
in my robe! (She throws back her head and laughs, her 
bright curls bobbing.) 


(Enter the two children through the opening, carrying 
tares, which they have made into cups and filled with 
water. ) 


ZILLAH (her fear forgotten). Here, sir, is a drink for 
thee. 
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(She approaches the stranger, passes him her cup, which 
he takes and drinks from. Leah gives him hers, and 
after he has drunk from that, Myrtle goes to sai hold-— 
ing out her cake.) 


MYRTLE. It was to be our feast, but thou mayst have it, 
for thou art weary and an-hungered. 


THE STRANGER. Why dost thou do these things for me? 


MYRTLE. My father hath taught me, saying: If a stranger 
hunger, thou shalt feed him; if he thirst, thou shalt © 
give him drink; if he be weary, thou shalt take him in. 


THE STRANGER. Who is thy father? 
MYRTLE. My father’s name is Jairus. 


THE STRANGER. , Jairus! Thou art the child — (He 
breaks off, ae his hand on her head.) Nay, take thy 
cake, and eat. 


MYRTLE. ‘Thou wishest it not? 
THE STRANGER. My hunger is not of the flesh. 


MYRTLE. ‘Then come, Leah, and come, Zillah! Thou 
shalt each have thy just portion. 


(The children run to M yrile, who begins to divide the 
cake again. The stranger goes over to the boulder and 


seats himself, watching them. They have difficulty 
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sharing the cake because of its sticky consistency, and 
they giggle as they struggle with it.) 


MYRTLE (at last). Here is thine, Zillah. 
LEAH. And here is mine! . 
MYRTLE. ‘Then, let us eat! 


(They munch the cake. As each share is necessarily 
small, it takes only a moment for them to finish.) 


ZILLAH (gaily). And now let us dance! | 
MYRTLE. Yea, let us dance about the gentle stranger! 


(They join hands and skip over to the boulder where 
the stranger is seated, and they dance in a circle around 
him. Then, breathless, they drop down at his feet, and 
sit looking up at him and laughing.) 


THE STRANGER (rising). One little moment of joy be- 
fore the end! Father, I come to thee. (He bends, lays 
his hands on Myrtle’s head.) My child! 


MYRTLE (jumping up). Yea, Stranger? 


_ THE sTRANGER. Climb up on yonder wall, and tell me 
what thou canst see! : . 


(Myrtle goes obediently to the wall and climbs it, catch- 
ing her feet in the stones, which are not unlike steps. 
She stands at the top, looking off, right.) 
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MYRTLE. I see a garden on a hill, with many olive trees. 
And there, beneath the trees, I see three men lying. 
_ They are asleep. 


THE STRANGER (sadly). Peter and James and John! 
And I did tell them to watch and pray! 


(Myrile descends. The stranger is moving slowly to- 
wards the right, his head bowed. The two younger 
children rise and follow him, and Myrtle joins them.) — 


ZILLAH. Where goest thou, Stranger? 


LEAH (running to him and taking him by the hand). 
Stay with us. See, I am no longer afraid! 


THE STRANGER. Mine hour is ended. I may stay no 
longer. | 


MYRTLE (anxiously). Returnest thou another day? 


THE STRANGER (turning). Have I not said I am ever 
with thee? But if any man ask, tell him he shall find 
me in thy laughter. In the laughter of children I shall 
always be. Yea, from generation to generation, I am 
ever in the hearts of the very young: in joyful hearts 
before the sins of the world have entered in and defiled 
them. ‘There shall ye always find me. 


( The stranger goes slowly off, at right. The children 
stand looking after him a moment, then turn back.) 
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MYRTLE (soberly). It is time we returned to our fathers, 
too. 


ZILLAH (rebounding from the more serious mood). Nay, 
but let us play but one more game before we go! 


LEAH. Let us play with Rebecca, let us raise her up! 


MYRTLE (going to her doll, which is again lying on the 
ground). ‘Then we shall have her dead, thus! (She 
puts Rebecca on her back.) And ye must be the two 


chief mourners. 


ZILLAH (pretending to weep). Alas! Alas! The child 
is dead! 


LEAH. Ah, woe is me! ‘The beloved child! ‘The adored 
child of a widowed mother! 


Myrt_e (impressively). But mourn no more — for I 
shall make her whole again! 


ZILLAH (with feigned astonishment). What sayest thouf 
Rebecca is dead! : 


MYRTLE. And shall live again. Give place! (She sweeps 
the two mourners aside, bends over the doll, puts her 
hand under the head.) Arise! (Slowly she raises 
Rebecca, then makes her walk along the ground. The 
three children burst into laughter.) » 
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MYRTLE (taking the doll in her arms). Now, let us go! 
(4s she speaks a noise is heard in the distance — the 
noise of a crowd — angry uoiees —s the clink of shields 
and swords. ) 


ZILLAH (alarmed). What is that, think ye? 
LEAH. Ah— now I am again afraid! 


MYRTLE (thoughtfully). It is in the place whereto the 

stranger has gone. Stay —! (She runs to the wall and 

climbs it again, peering off, right. The two children 
are below, looking up.) 


ZILLAH. Myrtle —tell us! What is there on yonder hill? 


MYRTLE (excitedly). I see the stranger and his three 
friends ——they are at the summit. And there are 
soldiers and priests —they climb the mount. A great, 
bearded man is leading them! 


‘LEAH. Soldiers! I am afraid! 


MYRTLE. ‘They carry swords, and staves, and torches! — 
And in the torchlight the great leader’s beard is flaming 
red! 


ZILLAH. Seek they the stranger! What do they there? 


(All the time the dim noise of the angry crowd can be 
heard.) 
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MYRTLE. I know not? QOh, I know not! He standeth 
straight and tall and unafraid. But they come closer — 
ever closer! Ah—now they are at the crest of the 
hill — they — (She breaks off, her eyes straining to see 
in the faint light. Then suddenly she jumps for joy, 
and turning, leaps down from the wall.) He is safe! 
They are but his friends! For, lo, the red-bearded 
man who led them — he went to the stranger, and — he 
kissed him! 


(Zillah and Leah clap their hands together. Myrtle 
takes her doll, and the three children skip happily off, 
left. Their laughter comes back, high, and full of 


joy.) 


THE CURTAIN SLOWLY DESCENDS 
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CHARACTERS: 


THE CYNIC 
THE LOVER 
THE GIRL 
SCENE: 


One corner of a metropolitan cafeteria. There are no 
furnishings except a table and three chairs. The en- 
trances and exits are from the wings. On the table are 
the usual vinegar and oil cruets, sugar-bowl, salt and 


pepper, and a ketchup bottle. 


(As the curtain rises, the Cynic is seated at the table in 
the chair at left of it. He is a man of thirty-five or 
forty with a hard jaw and a wary eye. He might be a 
“bouncer” at a dance-hall. A tray full of food lies 
before him on the table, and it 1s untouched. The Cynic 
is busily occupied looking off-stage at rear right as though 
watching for someone. As he is doing so, the Lover 
enters at left, carrying a tray. The Lover is a youth 
in his early twenties. As soon as the Cymic spies him 
the older man hastily starts to eat.) 


* Copyright, 1925, by Elizabeth Hall Yates, 
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THE LOVER (going to the table and setting down his tray). 
This seat free? 


THE cCYNIc. Free as the air! Crouch down! 


THE LOVER. ‘Thanks. (Recognizing the other man. ) 
Oh, you’re the fellow who was here a couple of nights 
ago — the night that beautiful girl was here! 


THE cynic. Yeh. Fell for her pretty sudden, didn’t you? 


THE LOVER. She’s great! I met her here yesterday again. 
You haven’t seen her tonight, have you? (He glances 
. off-stage hopefully.) She said she’d come. 


THE CYNIC (around a big mouthful). Naw, I ain’t seen 
her. And listen —I don’t want to. (He starts to rise.) 
If there’s any skirt coming here — 


THE LOVER (amused). Why, what’s the matter? Are 
you sore? 


THE CYNICc (settling down again). Sore? No. I’m wise. 
Stay away from the dames if you don’t want your head 
nipped off or your pocket-book pinched! 


THE LOVER (laughing). So, you’re off the women, eh? 


(He takes the dishes off his tray, sets them on the table, 
and lays the empty tray aside.) What happened? Did 
one of them break your heart for you? 
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THE CYyNic. I was broke, all right—but not my heart. 
Listen here, lad. You're young —take the advice of 
an old, wise man. Keep away from them. If they 
sweeten up to you they only want more sugar. ‘The only 
reason a woman is ever good-natured with a man is for 
what she can get out of him. Take it from me and lay 
off them! 


THE LOVER. You mean all women are either bad-natured 
or out for the cash? That’s bunk! 


THE cYNIc (shaking his head and looking at him pity- 
ingly). You poor young sap! Well — you'll learn. 


THE LOVER. I'll never learn that because it’s foolishness. 


THE cynic. Huh! ‘Take that girl you met here, for 
instance — 


THE LOVER. Picture her being bad-natured. Why, she’s 
the sweetest — 


THE CYNIC. Yes, she’s sweet! With that red hair? Oh, 
momma! Get her riled once and see how sweet she is! 


THE LOVER (confidently). You couldn’t rile her! 


THE CYNIC. Couldn’t you? How do you think she’d act 
if you had a date with her and then showed up an hour 
late? Hah! 


THE LOVER (shrugging). Id just explain it to her. She’d 
understand, | ' 
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THE cynic. Yeh. And how do you think she’d like. it 
if you spilled something on her dress? Thhat’s the real 
test. Spill something good and messy — then watch the 
fireworks! 


THE LOVER. ‘There wouldn’t be any with her. (Glances 
at his watch.) She said she’d come! I wonder — (He 
looks off-stage again, and his face brightens.) ‘There 
she is! At the end of that line, waiting for the goulash! 


(He sighs ecstatically.) 


THE CYNIC (gulping down his coffee and rising). ‘That 
let’s me out! (He starts to go, then apparently is ar- 
rested by the Lovers actions. The young man is franti- 
cally signalling off-stage to the Girl. The Cynic 
hesitates.) Say, young fellow! | 


THE LOVER (without turning). Huh? ‘There! She saw 
me. She’s coming over. | 


THE cynic. I’m a gambling man—ITm willing to take 
a chance. What do you say we make a bet on this. 
Say — twenty-five bucks, eh? If you win you can take 
the little skirt on a spree. | 


THE LOVER (turning at last). What? 


THE CYNIC. We’ll do it this way. When she comes to the 
table you spill something on her. If she takes it sweet 
you get the twenty-five. But if she snaps— or works 
you for a new dress — it’s mine. 
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THE LOVER (horrified). I couldn’t do a thing like that! 
THE cynic. Afraid, eh? 


THE LOVER. Certainly not! She’d take it like a sport. 
But — 


THE CYNIc. She’s sweet — but after the dough? 
THE LOVER (indignantly). No! 


THE cynic. Oh. (Glancing off.) She’s coming now! 
If you’re so sure, I should think you’d want the twenty- 
five! 


THE LOVER. You don’t mean you'd give me twenty-five 
dollars if she — (He hesitates, then slaps the table.) Tl 
do it. Why, I can take her to the Ritz on that! 
(Eagerly.) Have you got the cash with you? 


THE cynic. Yeh. But you won’t get it. How about you? 
THE LOVER. Oh, I have plenty. 


THE Cynic. Good! Sh—1! Here she is. Now remem- 
ber — spill something messy — not just water — some- 
thing dark! And if she snaps at you or gets any money 
out of you —I win! | 


THE LOVER. Her a gold-digger! You’ve lost already. 


(The Girl enters. She is very pretty, with dark red 
hair. When she comes in she ts wearing a long coat, 
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so that her dress doeswt show. She carries her tray, 
but the Lover rushes to relieve her of it.) 


THE GIRL (sweetly). How nice of you to wait for me! 
THE LOVER (ardently). Id wait forever! 
THE CYNIC (groaning with disgust). Aw—! 


THE LOVER. Oh, this is the fellow who was here the 
other night. | 


THE GIRL. Yes, I remember. 


(She seats herself at the vacant place at the table, throws 
back her coat. Her dress only shows from the waist up 
as the table hides the lower part. The Lover begins to 
help her to take the things off her tray. The Cymic 
watches the operation with intense interest, and as the 
Lover picks up her full coffee cup, the Cynic gives him 
a surreptitious nudge and motions to him to spill it on the 
Girl. The Lover, catching the idea, hesitates, tips it a 
little — and the Girl looks up, holds out her hand for 
the cup, and he gives it to her. The Cynic turns away, 
disgusted.) | 


THE GIRL. I have only a few minutes tonight. I have 
to get back to the office. 


THE LOVER. Do you have to work so hard —at night, 
too? 
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THE GIRL. Yes, but I don’t mind. I get extra pay for — 
night-work. 


THE CYNIC. Hah! 


THE LOVER (glaring at him, then turning back to the 
Girl). Do you always come here to eat? 


THE GIRL. Generally. It’s so near. And besides, it’s 
cheap. 3 


(The C ynic snorts.) 


THE LOVER. Couldn’t you take a couple of hours off some 
night and go with me somewhere else? A place that 
isn’t a “ serve-yourself ”” — eh? 


THE GIRL (smiling on him). ‘That would be lovely! 
THE cynic. Maybe — the Ritz? 
THE LOVER (hastily). Well — maybe! 


THE cCyNIc (taking the ketchup bottle and passing it to the 
Lover insinuatingly). Perhaps the girl-friend would 
like some of this. NST : 


THE LOVER (offering it to her). Would you? 
THE GIRL. No, thanks. 


(He starts to put it back, but the Cynic gestures to him 
to loosen the top and pour it on the, Girl as she is busily 
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eating. The Lover looks at the bottle, twists the top. 
The Girl glances up, sees him.) 


THE GIRL. What are you doing with that bottle? 


THE LOVER (putting the bottle back on the table hastily). 
N-n-nothing! | 


THE CYNIC (under his breath). Afraid, huh? 
THE LOVER. No! 
THE GIRL. What? 


THE LOVER. N-n-nothing! © 


(The Cynic looks around the table ferociously, grabs up 
the oil cruet and thrusts it at the Lover menacingly.) 


THE CYNIC (in a meaning tone). Maybe she wants the 
oil! 


THE LOVER (taking the cruet). Do yout 
THE GIRL. No. 


(The Lover starts to replace it. The Cynic gives him a 
last, disgusted look, and he hesitates. The Girl is pre- 
occupied, buttering a roll. The Lover suddenly takes the 
stopper out of the cruet, tips it in the direction of the 
Girl, who jumps up with a cry.) | 
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THE GIRL (spreading out her skirt on which is a large, 
ugly, spot). Oh! Oh! Oh! —! 


(The Lover puts back the cruet hurriedly, aghast at what 
he has done. The Cynic watches the scene with amuse- 
ment at first, then with apparent incredulity at the girl’s 
attitude. ) 


THE LOVER. Look what I’ve done! This is terrible! 
Please forgive me! ae 


THE GIRL (looking up from her dress sweetly). It wasn’t 
your fault, of course — it was an accident! 


THE LOVER. But— what will you think of me? And 
you're an angel! I knew you would be, but — this is 
awful! 


THE GIRL. There! It isn’t awful at all. I’m sure I can 
get it out. Don’t worry. Ill go now and see if I 
can do something — get some hot water. 


THE LOVER (miserably). Can you ever forgive me? 
THE GIRL (with a sweet smile). Of course! — 


(She goes off. The Lover turns to the Cynic in trin 
umph.) 


THE LOVER (gloating). Now. Isn’t she wonderful? 
Isn’t she marvellous? But it was wrong for me to do 
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it. It wasn’t fair. Here — give me the twenty-five 
dollars. When she comes back Tl tell her the whole 
thing —tell her it’s hers for the damage Dve done! 


THE cynic. No, you don’t! And don’t think you’ve won 
the bet — because you ain’t! | 


THE LOVER. Why, what do you mean? 


THE cynic. The show ain’t over yet. ‘That jane ain’t 
the minute egg you give her credit for. She’s wise! 


THE LOVER. But didn’t you see how she took it? I tell 
you she’s the real thing! 


THE cynic. Yeh. But I tell you she ain’t through with 
you yet. Don’t you say a word about this bet — just 
leave her alone. . She'll give herself away! 


THE LOVER. Whatever she does I'll never believe she’s 
anything but an angel! And I could kick myself for 
playing a dirty trick on her like that! 


THE cynic. You'll kick yourself, all right. But not for 
that! Here she comes back again. Hah! She’s been 
crying. That’s a good line, too! | 
(The Girl re-enters. Her eyes are red. She goes to 
the table, begins looking about for something.) 

THE LovER. Did you— er — what did you lose? 


THE GIRL (with her face averted). M-m-my h-handker- 


chief ! 
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THE LOVER (intercepting her hastily). Look at me! 
Please — ! 


THE GIRL (fulling away). I d-don’t want to! 
THE LOVER. You must! 


(He forces her to meet his gaze. As she does, she breaks 
down.) | 


THE LOVER. Darling! What is it? Is it that spot? 
Tell me! | 


THE GIRL. It’s nothing! Nothing! I can get another 
dress. It doesn’t matter. Only — (spreading out her 
skirt) — the spot won’t come out and — it’s all I have to 
wear! 


THE LOVER. You poor little thing! I never thought — ! 
(He takes out his bill-fold.) You must let me — 
THE GIRL (shrinking back with horror). Oh, no! 


THE LOVER. But you’ve got to! You just told me it was 
all you had! 


THE GIRL. I didn’t mean that. Of course I have more, 
only — 
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THE LOVER. Only what? 


THE GIRL (reluctantly). Well, this seems my unlucky 
week. Yesterday I tore my working dress and ae 
this was my best one! 


THE LOVER. Oh—I’m eee sorry! You'll have to 
~ let me make it right — you'll just have to! 


THE GIRL (shaking her head firmly). No. 


THE CYNIC (sarcastically ). Maybe the lady would take a 
loan. 


THE LOVER (anxiously). Would yout 


- THE GIRL (hesitantly). I hate to. And yet — well, 
really, since this is all I have to wear, I suppose I must! 


THE LOVER (feverishly beginning to count off a roll of 
bills). Here! (thrusting them in her hands.) ‘There’s 
enough for both dresses. Pay it when you like! 


(The Cynic, watching the passing of the money, starts 
to fan himself.) 


"THE LOVER (continuing). I wish you’d let me pay for the 
one I spotted, though! 


THE GIRL. Thank you. I couldn’t let you, really! 


(She starts out.) 
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THE LOVER. Are you going? 
THE GIRL. Yes. I’m due back at the office. 


THE LOVER. Will you come here tomorrow again Tu 
pes not to spill anything! 


THE GIRL (giving him one of her sweetest smiles). Yes, 
Tl come! | 


(She goes off. The Lover stands staring after her in a 
trance. The Cynic goes over to him, taps him on the 
shoulder, stands with his hand outstretched. The Lover 
looks down at it, not understanding.) 


THE LOVER. What do you want? 
THE Cynic. The twenty-five! 
THE LOVER. But how the — you haven’t won it! I won! 


THE Cynic. Oh, did you? And I suppose iy say she 
didn’t work you for that cash! 


THE LOVER. Of course she didn’t! | 


THE CYNIC (sighing). My, that was soft! TI hated to let 
her get away with it! | 


THE LOVER. Why, you don’t honestly believe — ? 
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THE cyNic. Believe? I.know! So, hand over that 
money. 


THE LOVER. But— 


THE cyNic. No “buts.” Everything she said told the 
world she was a gold-digger. Not so slick either — just 
slick enough for saps like you. Sometimes they find 
them as easy as you, but not often. ’Course the spot on 
her dress played right into her hand this time! | 


THE LOVER (aghast). I don’t believe you! 


THE CYNIC (shrugging). Allright. But anyway, she got 
your money, so I win the bet. ‘Shell out! 


THE LOVER (pulling out his bill-fold again, angrily). 
Take it! (He pays him.) But you’re the one who 
fooled me —not her! Nothing could make me believe 
that she tried to get that from ‘me! 


(He goes off furiously. The Cynic looks at the bills in 
his hand, smiles, and pockets them. He sits down at the 
table, lights a cigarette, puffs contentedly. The Girl 
re-enters, cautiously.) 


THE GIRL (in a whisper). Has he gone? 


THE CYNIC (nodding). Yeh. The simp! 
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THE GIRL (going to him and laying the roll of bills the 
Lover has given her on the table). Here’s your “ spot 
cash,” dearie. Didn’t I work it pretty good this time? 


THE cynic (counting the bills). You did all right. But 
you’ve got to step lively: Tonight we’re going to work 
a swell café up in the white-light district where they 
make ’em tough! | 


CURTAIN 
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CHARACTERS: 
ALTHEA SPRINGER 
RAY FOLWELL 
LEONARD CRAIG 


sIMs, the steward 
SCENE: 


The veranda-café of a transatlantic liner. Wacker 
tables and chairs: lattice-work of green strips of wood 
on the walls; port-holes to give the atmosphere of a 
ship. At left a wide, open doorway giving on the deck. 
At right, another wide doorway leading into the lounge. 
(As the curtain rises Ray Folwell and Althea Springer 
are at a table at center left, having after-dinner ciga- 
rettes. Ray is a well turned out chap of thirty or more, 
not unpleasing in a debonair, light-weight sort of way. 
Althea is about the same age, attractive, exquisitely 
gowned, and absolutely without pose. She is staring with 
bored eyes out toward the audience as she smokes; Ray, | 
on the other hand, is staring at her, complacently, and 
with obvious satisfaction. Neither speaks for a moment.) 
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‘RAY (at last, agreeably). . Romantic night —eh? 
ALTHEA (listlessly). Is it? .I hadn’t noticed. 


RAY. No. You probably wouldn’t. (He gets up, strolls 
over to the open doorway « at left.) Nevertheless, it is 
romantic! 


ALTHEA (a little impatiently). Ray, how can you be so 
absurd? Nothing’s romantic for people like us. You 
know it. We’re bored. We’ve had everything me done 
everything. ‘There’s nothing left. 


RAY (coming back to her). Possibly. Yet we needn’t 
be bored completely. [I’m not. About you, for instance. 
Pve been dogging your heels pretty constantly for years, 
and yet — 


ALTHEA. Oh, Ray — please don’t begin that again! 


RAY. I’m not beginning — [Tm going on where I left off 
last time. 


ALTHEA. Well — don’t! 
RAY. But we’re landing tomorrow, and — oh, all right! 


(He breaks off as Sims, the steward, enters from the 
lounge with a tray. Sims goes to the table and serves — 
demi-tasses to Althea and Ray. 
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The steward is tall, thin, anemic—one of those in- 
definite creatures who is so much background that he 
only rarely becomes a personality at all.) 


ALTHEA (watching him as he serves). Here’s a man who 
knows what romance is. He was telling me all about 
himself last time I crossed. Didn’t you, Steward? You 
were the one who married the music-hall girl, weren’t 
you? 


sims (pleased, but embarrassed). I was, Miss — thank 
you. 


ALTHEA, And you have a child, too, haven’t you? A boy 
or a girl or something? 


sIMs (beaming). A little girl, Miss. 


RAY (fleasantly, but without interest). Splendid! (Tak- 
ing his cup.) Where’s the sugar? | 


sIMs (quickly). Here, sir. 
(He finishes serving them, and retires to the lounge.) 


ALTHEA (after he has gone). There you are! That’s 
romance. 


RAY. He’s hardly the conventional hero type. 


ALTHEA. I don’t mean that. But don’t you see? I mean 
he’s happy because he’s married the, girl he fell in love 
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with — and it’s romantic because they’ve had to do with 
practically nothing. ‘That means sacrificing for each 
other — and sacrifice means romance. 


RAY. Does it? 


ALTHEA. ‘That’s the trouble with us. Even if I were in 
love with you —if I married you — what would we do? 
The same things we’ve always done —the same stupid. 
things! No sacrifices for us—no crusts— no love in 
a cottage! Caviar —love at the Ritz and the Crillon! 
What a thrill! 


RAY (drily). Don’t forget I know your “ past,” my dear. 
And I haven’t forgotten that once on a time you weren’t 
so anxious to change your state! 


ALTHEA (in a different tone). No. I haven’t forgotten 
either. I wish I could. (Desperately.) Oh, if I had 
my life to live over again—I’d go to Leonard Craig 
on my knees — if that’s what you mean! 


- RAY (studying her). So—that’s why you followed him 
onto this boat? 


ALTHEA (sharply). Followed him? What are you say- 
ing? 
RAY. You knew he was in the second-cabin. That’s why 


you’ve been trying to “‘ shake” me the whole way over. 
That’s why you’ve kept that paid companion of yours 
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playing bridge all day —so you could get hold of him 
—see him alone —is that it? Althea, you’re insane! 


ALTHEA (breathlessly). I must be. I don’t know what 
you mean. (Lagerly.) Is he really in the second- 
cabin? I can’t believe it! How do you know? 


RAY. I saw him at the pier. He was having his passport 
examined. 


ALTHEA (excitedly). ‘Then:he really is! Why didn’t you 
tell me? After all this length of time! When he went 
to Australia I thought I’d never see him again, and 
now — (She rushes over to the door at right.) Stew- 
ard! Steward! 


Ray. What are you doing? 
ALTHEA. I’m going to send for him, of course. 


RAY. But he’s in the second-cabin — you'll have to have 
permission from the purser. 7 


ALTHEA (radiantly). I don’t care! Steward! Oh, where 
is that man! 


(Enter Sims hastily.) 
sims. Did you call, Miss? 


ALTHEA. Yes. I want you to do something for me. 
There’s a man in the second class 1 want to see. His 
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name is Craig— Leonard Craig. Do you think you 
can arrange it? 


stMs. It’s rather difficult, Miss. We’re supposed to have 
permission from one of the officers — . 


ALTHEA. Supposed to? ‘Then that means you really don’t 
have to? | 


sims. Well—JI might get in trouble, Miss. 


ALTHEA. You do as I say, and [ll see that you’re repaid | 
for your trouble. 


sims (hesitantly). Id like to oblige, Miss, but — 


ALTHEA (waving aside his objections). Go over and find 
him. Tell him Miss Springer wants to see him. Just 
that. 


sims (uncertainly). Yes, Miss. Well, Pl try, Miss. 


Craig, you said the name was? 
ALTHEA. Yes! Hurry! 


(Sims goes off in the direction of the deck, shaking his 
head.) 


RAY (going to her). Althea— don’t be an idiot! 


ALTHEA (turning on him angrily). Why didn’t you tell 
me? Why did you keep it from me? 
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RAY (shrugging). I was afraid you’d do something like 
this. 


ALTHEA (defensively). Send for him? Of course. He’s 
an old friend, and — 


ray. Oh, don’t try to pretend. “ You’re sorry you didn’t 
take him when he asked you. You’re going to tell him 
SO. 


ALTHEA (after a pause). Well—why shouldn’t I tell 
him? I made a terrible mistake. Why shouldn’t I 
admit it? Ray—JI was in love with Leonard. I’ve 
always been in love with him. And I’m old enough and 
wise enough now to see how little the differences between 
us matter. 


ray. You think they don’t, eh? Next year when you go 
to Paris for your divorce —let me know, will you? 


ALTHEA. You're simply —insulting! (She turns away.) 
But — Ray! 


- Ray. Yes? 


ALTHEA. Go and look after Miss Post. -Keep her playing 
bridge — don’t let her come this way. Ray —do it for 
me! I’m not a very happy woman. You know that. 
Give me this one last chance at happiness, will you? 


RAY (looking at her soberly). Chance at a new thrill, 
you mean. Althea — you little fool! 
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(He brushes by her hastily and goes off right, into the 
lounge. Althea, alone, walks up and down the stage 
excitedly while she waits. Then a step 1s heard outside 
on the deck, and Sims comes in at left.) 


stMs. Ive brought him, Miss. Slipped him through the 
gate, like. Nobody saw. Here he is! 


(Leonard Craig enters from the deck. He is about 
Althea’s age, with a fine face and cheap clothes. His 
expression shows a certain contentment and satisfaction 
with himself and with the world in general. But this — 
attitude 1s not offensive; instead, it rather adds to the 
man’s attractiveness. As he sees Althea he goes to her 
eagerly, and takes her outstretched hand. Sims goes off, 
right.) 

crAIG (heartily). Althea! ‘This is a surprise. Gee, but 


it’s good to see you again! 


ALTHEA (with a catch in her voice). I thought I’d lost 
you, Leonard. Perhaps — forever! 


CRAIG (gaily). Another case of the bad penny! But 
imagine your being on this ship all the time! Isn’t it 
the greatest? How’d you find out about me? 


ALTHEA. Ray Folwell told me. He saw you get on. 


CRAIG. Ray Fol — oh, that fellow who was always hang- 
ing around—?! I remember! 
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ALTHEA. Do you? It doesn’t seem so long ago, does it? 


craic. No. But then it does when you think of all the 
things that have happened. 


ALTHEA (dropping into one of the chairs at the table, her 
eyes fixed on Craig’s face). Has so much happened? 
Tell me about it. 


CRAIG (taking the chair beside her). I wouldn’t know 
where to begin, honestly. It’s all been great — won- 
derful! But you tell me — what have you been doing? 


ALTHEA (smiling wistfully). The same old things. 


cRAIG (with a pleasant laugh). Dancing your young life 
away, I suppose! Lucky girl! (With a sigh.) You 


certainly could dance! 
ALTHEA (her eyes alight). Could I, Leonard? 


CRAIG (seriously). You know, I thought about that a lot, 
afterward. 


ALTHEA. About my dancing? 


craic. About your dancing — with me. Having me to 
your parties—that sort of stuff. People must have 
talked — your friends, I mean. I fitted in about as 
well as—the milkman. You were plucky, Althea. 
You didn’t seem to care! 
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ALTHEA (im a low tone). I cared in one way more than 
I thought. When you went away I missed you — 
awfully. 


craic (pleased). Did you really? That’s darned nice of 
you. And — (faltering) — and —TI hope you forgave 
me for the blunder. I — of course I was crazy to think 
of you like that! You have forgiven me, haven’t you? 


ALTHEA. I thought it was a blunder then, too. I don’t 
now. 


craic. Good! (Lightly.) Are you going to Paris? 
Who are you with? 7 


ALTHEA, A companion—a Miss Post. But she won’t 
matter. I hired her in New York with the understand- 
ing that I might drop her anywhere and give her the 
fare back. 


craic (shaking his head). Gee! 
-ALTHEA. What’s the matter? 


cRAIG. Nothing. I was just thinking what a funny thing 
it is to be rich. You even pay for your companions, 
don’t you? 


ALTHEA (with sudden intensity). Oh, it’s a terrible thing | 
—money! It builds a wall around you — it keeps the 
friends you really want away from you. People who 
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are poor don’t know —they’re the lucky ones! They 
have friends— real friends. We pay for ours. 


craic. Well, I’m not saying that Pd change with you. 
Still, there have been times when a few extra dollars — 
when Ronny was born, for instance, Daisy and I — 


ALTHEA (quickly). Ronny? Daisy? 


craic. I forgot I hadn’t told you. Ronny’s our young- 
est, and Daisy-—oh, you must meet Daisy, Althea. 
She’s so splendid — I can’t tell you how fine she is! 


ALTHEA. Your — wife? 
CRAIG (nodding). We've been married nearly six years. 


ALTHEA (turning away suddenly). Oh! 
CRAIG (fuzzled). What? 


ALTHEA (turning back, with a bright smile). I forgot 
to tell you, too. I’m going to marry Ray Folwell in 
Paris. 


CRAIG (surprised). So that’s why you drop the chaperone! 


Well, Althea! ‘That’s fine. I know you'll be happy. 
He’s just the kind for you. | | 


ALTHEA. That’s what everyone always said. 


CRAIG (grinning). And you'll have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he obviously hasn’t married you for 
money! — é 
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ALTHEA (laughing). Yes, Ray suffers as much as I that 
way. 


CRAIG (wonderingly). Glory! That’s what I call ro- 
mance. Why, there’s nothing you two can’t do! | 


(Sims enters from the lounge hurriedly.) 


sims. Begging your pardon, Miss, but I saw one of the 
officers headed this way. 


ALTHEA. Qh, Leonard, you mustn’t be caught. You'd 
better go. 


CRAIG (jumping up). Yes, I will. Good-bye, Althea. 
I’m so glad you sent for me. Be happy, won’t you? 


ALTHEA (smiling up at him). Tl do my best! — Good- 
bye! Hy 


(Craig hastens off, left. Althea stands gazing after 
him, dazed. Sims coughs uncertainly, feeling he has 
been forgotten.) 


sims (at last). Lucky he got away, Miss. I might have 


been in trouble. 


ALTHEA (turning, her eyes a little wild). What? Oh— 
yes. I promised you something, didn’t I? (She drops 
down into a chair.) Go to Miss Post and ask her for 
my check-book. Bring it to me. 
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sims. Yes, Miss. Thank you, Miss—thank you very 
much! (Exit right.) 


(Althea sits without moving for a moment, and sud- 
denly covers her face with her hands. Then she jumps 
up, walks over to the open door at left, and stands ee. 
ing out. ) 


ALTHEA (gazing up at the sky). Romantic night! 
Oh— ! 


(With a little groan she steps out on the deck, and out 
of view. Sims re-enters with the check-book, from the 
direction of the lounge, and glances about for her. Not 
finding her, he goes to the table and begins clearing 
away the coffee-cups. As he is doing so, his attention 1s 
caught by a sound on the deck and he looks toward tt. 
Instantly his face shows intense anxiety, and imme- 
diately he rushes out on the deck. There is a noise, then, 
of a struggle, and in just a moment Sims comes back, 
half-carrying Althea, who is still struggling weakly as 
she protests.) 


ALTHEA (giving up finally). Oh, why.did you do that? 
Why did you? It would have es better if I'd gone 
over. Really it would! 


sims (soothingly). There, Miss! ‘There! You'll feel. 
differently in a moment. They always do. (He puts 


her tenderly into a chair.) 
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ALTHEA. They? Who? ~ 


sims. Many rich young ladies cross on this line. We 
always watch them when they stand alone like that by 
the rail. 


ALTHEA. Are all “rich young ladies”’ miserable, I won- 
der? , 


SIMS (wisely). I don’t know, Miss. I fancy they have 
more time to think about it. 


ALTHEA. I fancy they do. (She looks longingly back 
toward the deck. Sims moves between her and the 
door. She sees his concern.) Oh, you needn’t bother. 
I shan’t try that now. I wouldn’t have then, if it 
hadn’t been that the water looked so cool and smooth — 
and it would have been so easy. But I shan’t do it now. 
You see, I’ve had time to think, again! 


sims (relieved). I’m glad to hear you say so, Miss. 


- ALTHEA (curiously). Why should you care what I do, 
Steward? | 


sims. I can’t tell, Miss. It seemed a pity to throw away 
such a life as yours. Yop” 


ALTHEA. I know. [Tm probably a subject of a good deal 
of envy. And I ought to be awfully grateful to you. 


sims (embarrassed). Oh, I’m not saying that, Miss! 
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ALTHEA, But you’re very poor, aren’t you? 


stms (humbly). Well, it is a bit hard trying to make ends 
meet at times. What with my family depending on me, 
back in London. 


ALTHEA. Did you bring my Pe ae 


sIMs ( going to the table, and picking it up). iy Miss. 
Here it is. 


ALTHEA. (taking it). What’s your full name! Will you 
get me a pen? | 


siMs (flustered, but getting a pen and ink from another 
table). Alfred A. Sims, I was christened. The “A” 
_ stands for Albert. 


ALTHEA (writing). Alfred A. Sims. (Without glancing 
up.) Very well. You may clear away the coffee 
things. "When you come back I'll have this ready for 


you. 


sims (taking his tray from the table and starting toward 
the lounge). ‘Thank you! Thank os Miss. I’m sure 
I’m very grateful! 


(He goes off into the lounge, passing Ray F olwell, who — 


is just entering.) 
RAY. Oh, Althea. You’re alone? 
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ALTHEA (looking up). Yes. I’m alone. 

pay. ‘They’re starting the dancing in a minute. 
ALTHEA, Are they? 

ray (hesitating). Leonard Craig — did he come? 
ALTHEA. Yes, he came. | 

ray. He —er— came, eh? 


ALTHEA (quietly). ll tell you what you want to know. 
Leonard and I—well, nothing has happened. He’s 
married. 


RAY (with a quick step toward her). You didn’t let him 
know you — 


ALTHEA. No. I almost did, but you saved me. 

ray. I? 

ALTHEA. I told him I was engaged to you. 

RAY. Oh. That—that’s a little tough on me, isn’t it? 
ALTHEA. You mean you don’t want me, after all? 


RAY (turning to her quickly). You aren rt willing to go 
through with it? 


ALTHEA. Why not? We’re suited to each other. We 
dance well together — we look well together — those 
things are perhaps the most serious in our lives! 
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RAY (with genuine sympathy). Poor child! You’re 
frightfully cut up, aren’t you! 


ALTHEA. [| suppose Pll get over it. And go on the same. 


ray. Of course you will, my dear. (The strains of a 
slow, romantic waltz come from the lounge.) .You 
see, I’ve figured it out this way: people like us are born 
with a terrific load on their shoulders. If we shift it 
we’re lost — because we’re too used to it. So the best 
we can do is to try to carry it as gracefully as possible — 
eh? 


ALTHEA (rising and smiling at him faintly). By — danc- 
ing? 


RAY (smiling back at her). Shall we? 
(They start for the lounge and encounter Sims.) 


ALTHEA (halting, and tearing off the check she has written, 
then passing the check-book to Ray). Put this in your 
pocket, will you? And — (she gives the check to Sims) 
— this is for you. 


(Sims takes the check, looks at it; his jow drops.) 


sims. But— Miss! ‘This is a small fortune you’ve given 
me! 


ALTHEA. Perhaps it will help to make ends meet. 
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SIMS (quickly). Oh, I shan’t use it, Miss. I'll save it for 
her — for my little girl. Just to think what it’ll mean 

to her when she’s grown! (With a beatific expression 
on his face.) OS an some day she’ll be a rich 
young lady! 


_ ALTHEA (with sudden horror). Oh, don’t do that! Not 
to her! Let her alone— give her a chance — can’t 
you see? No. People never can! 


RAY (impatiently). The dance is almost over, dear! 


ALTHEA (with a lingering glance at Sims, then a hopeless 
shrug). I’m coming. 


(She and Ray go off into the lounge. Sims is left staring 
unbelievingly at the check. Then he pockets it, slapping 
his pocket afterward with a resounding satisfaction. He 
begins to straighten the chairs, humming eee along 
with the music, and 
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A room in a natural history museum. 
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— one right, one left, and a large one at center rear. 
The case at the left contains rough stone implements such 
as were used by prelustoric races; the opposite case is filled 
with flint arrows and weapons, and a large whip with 
leather thongs. The case at the rear contains only one 
object: a reconstructed figure of a Neanderthal man. 
This is a most naturalistic representation. The head is 
long, with sloping brow and deep-set eyes, shaggy hair, 
and dark skin. The figure is clothed in animal skins, © 
but the legs and arms are left bare, and are large, muscu- 
lar, and hairy. In one hand it has a spiked club. 
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(As the curtain rises the Attendant is seated on one of 
the benches, reading the morning paper. He is a plump 
little man, rosy and good-humored, and not over-intelli- 
gent. He is dressed in a dull-blue uniform, something 
like that of a postman. | | 


His reading appears to interest him. He follows down 
the newspaper column to the end, then breaks off to 
look at his watch. He gets up, goes to the window, looks 
out, and scratches his head. Then he comes back to the 
bench and starts to read again, beginning at the top of — 
the column. 


The Professor enters at this point. He is young, wears 
a pince-nez with a black ribbon, and speaks with a broad 
“A.” He has a Phi Beta Kappa key which he fingers 
and fondles — particularly when he is nervous, which is 
quite often. The touch of it seems to act as a sort of 


bracer, giving him more confidence in himself —doimg 


for him what a stiff drink might do for another type of 
man. He is dressed in street clothes, and carries his 


hat.) 


THE PROFESSOR (as he sees the attendant). Oh! Oh— 
there you are. [ve been looking for you. 


THE ATTENDANT (rising). Good-morning, Professor. 
It’s a grand morning, ain’t it? What can I be doing 
for you? | 
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THE PROFEssoR. You didn’t see anyone about, did you? 
I mean no one’s been in this wing this morning? 


THE ATTENDANT. No, not so early, sir. 
THE PROFEssOR. No— no lady?. 


THE ATTENDANT. Nobody but the scrubwoman. She was 
here when I came. She’s gone now. 


THE PROFESSOR (hastily). Oh, no. She isn’t the lady I 
want. 


THE ATTENDANT. You was to meet somebody, sir? 


THE PROFESSOR. She said she’d be here promptly at nine. 
But — (impatiently) you know women! 


THE ATTENDANT (with gusto). Tl tell! Ain’t I been 
married twicet! 


THE PROFEsSOR (interestedly). No! Have you really? 


(He sinks down on the bench at left.) My! (Wist- 
fully.) You must know a great deal! 


THE ATTENDANT (a little high and mighty). Well,-not 
everything, of course. But plenty. They gotta watch. 
their step around me, these dames! 


THE PROFESSOR (doubtfully). But it isn’t only the women 
that are so—so terrifying. It’s their families. If you 
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could marry a woman just by herself, it wouldn’t be so 
bad. But when they have fathers and uncles and cousins 
- and aunts — 


|THE ATTENDANT (sagely). ‘Yes, ain’t it the truth? My 
first. She had a old maid sister that was a bird. Whew! 


(He seats himself companionably beside the Professor.) 


THE PROFESSOR (anxiously). What time is it? Do you 
know? 


THE ATTENDANT (taking out his watch). Quarter past 
nine. Say—have you seen the morning paper? 


THE PROFEsSOR. No. 


THE ATTENDANT. ‘Take a look at it, Professor. Read 
the headlines. 


THE PROFESSOR (taking it and reading). “End of the 
world at 9.30 this morning. Eminent scientist predicts 
beginning of Millennium today.” Nonsense! Another 
religious fanatic on a rampage, probably. 


THE ATTENDANT. Yes, but do you see who says it? Old — 
Man Cleavage. 


THE PROFESSOR. Cleavage! Impossible! Why, Cleav- 
age is the most conservative man on the faculty. He 
wouldn’t make a rash statement like that! 
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THE ATTENDANT. Well, read it. It’s him, all right. 
(The professor reads hurriedly, drops the paper, aghast.) 


THE PROFESSOR. Good Lord! The old man must have 
overworked. He’s gone crazy! 


' THE ATTENDANT. You don’t believe it? 
THE PROFESSOR. No. No. It’s impossible. 


THE ATTENDANT (sighing). I’m sorry to hear you say so. 
The Bible tells that when the thousand years comes the 
brooks and the rivers "ll run with wine. Try and have 
prohibition then! 


THE PROFESSOR (passing back the paper). I wouldn’t get 
up my hopes if I were you. It’s all rot, of course. 
(Sadly.) Poor old Cleavage! | 


(The Attendant starts to reply, but is interrupted by the 
entrance of the Girl, at left. At her appearance he rises, 
and the Professor also jumps up and goes to her, the 
attendant making an unobtrusive exit during the first 
speeches. neha, } 

The Girl is very pretty, and very talkative. She has big 
eyes that wonder at everything, and when she chatters 
she draws in her breath suddenly between sentences in a 
most beguiling way. She is dressed attractively, and in 
rather babyish style.) 


. 
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THE GIRL. Qh, darling! I know you’re angry with me 
for being late, but I couldn’t help it, I was all ready 
to leave and then Mother said to me, she said: “ Doris, 
if you’re going out, I wish you’d stop in at Lerner’s and 
get me a spool of Letter ‘A’ sewing silk — black.” 
No — did she say black, or was it white? Oh, good- 
ness, ve forgotten! Now I don’t know which to take 
back! 


THE PROFESSOR. Never mind, dear! Tl get you both, 
and then your mother can have her choice. - 


THE GIRL (brightening). Oh, Sweetheart! How did you 
ever think of anything so clever? And so quickly, too! 


THE PROFESSOR (modestly). It—it just came to me. 


THE GIRL (blinking up at him). You are going to be a 
great man some day! I knew it. I knew it the first 
time we ever met. You know that day on the campus 
when I dropped my book, and you — 


THE PROFESSOR (uneasily). Hush, dear! We decided not 
to tell just how that happened, you know. 


THE GIRL. Oh, but it was romantic! Except when you 
saw the Dean and tried to hide behind my parasol. 


THE PROFESSOR (0m the defensive). You don’t under- 
stand, darling. Professors aren’t supposed to flirt on 
the campus. 
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THE GIRL. Flirt? Oh, dearest! Didn’t you mean what 
you said? Oh—! 


THE PROFESSOR (hurriedly). Of course I did! I didn’t 
mean “ flirt”? — the word was badly chosen. 


THE GIRL. But I thought you loved me. And—and 
when you kissed me didn’t you mean — 


THE PROFEssoR. Yes! Yes! But — (desperately). I 
don’t know how to explain, only — well, you’re far 
too pretty for any member of the faculty to be seen 
with, that’s all! 


THE GIRL (mollified). You do think I’m pretty? 
THE PROFESSOR (in a tragic tone). Frightfully! 
THE GIRL. Then — kiss me! 


(She holds out her arms invitingly. The professor 
glances about wildly like a criminal novice, then bends 
and gives her a furtive peck on the lips.) 


THE PROFESSOR (nervously). ‘There, now, darling! We 
musn’t do this any more. Someone might come. 


THE GIRL (slipping her arm through his). Well, if you’re 
afraid, dear, we won’t. So come and tell me all about 
these funny little jiggers in the case. 


(She draws him back toward the case at left and they 
look down into it.) ; 
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THE PROFESSOR (clearing his throat). You see, Doris dear, 
these are all of them stone implements that were dug up 
in Central Europe.. They belonged to Neanderthal men. 


THE GIRL. What kind of men, darling? 


THE PROFEssOR. Neanderthal. ‘They were great, huge, 
dolichocephalic creatures. | 


THE GIRL. I don’t believe I’ve ever met any men like that. 
What did they use these things for? (She points to 


some objects in the case.) 


THE PROFESSOR. They rubbed them together and made a 
spark. ‘That’s how they lit their fires. 


THE GIRL. How odd! Not very convenient, I should 
think. Do you know my Aunt Sylvia has the cutest new 
attachment on her stove? It’s a little button and you 
just press it and a flame spurts out and then you turn on 
the gas, and there you are. No matches or anything. 
It’s really marvellous! I don’t know how it works, but 
then you can’t understand anything lately, can you: I 
mean telephones and radios and all those things. My 
Aunt Sylvia says — 


THE PROFESSOR (leading her over to the case at right). 
And these are the flint weapons, dear. See them! 
Aren’t they lovely and bright? Those are arrows in 
that row. | 
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THE GIRL. Arrows? ‘They don’t look a bit like the arrows 
my big brother Timothy used to have. He was really 
quite a wonderful marksman. He won a cup— no, it 
was a box of chocolates — no, it was a pipe —— anyway, 
he won something. ie mother was telling me _yes- 
terday — 


THE PROFESSOR. Come, dear. You haven’t seen the 
greatest prize in the collection. (He turns her toward 
the case at rear.) ‘This, darling, is Neanderthal man, 
himself, reconstructed on a skeleton. ‘The only com- 
plete specimen in the country. 


THE GIRL (shrinking back). Oh! (Then, taking a sec- 
ond look, she steps forward.) Oh—! You know, I 
didn’t think I liked him at first. But isn’t he splendid 
when you really examine him? (She folds her arms and 
stares up at the figure, a light of worship dawning in her 
eyes.) Isn't he—isn’t he just—virile, and — and 
marvellous, somehow? 


THE PROFESSOR. He hunted animals for his meat, and he 
fought with a club, such as the one in his hand. 


THE GIRL (sighing). Wouldn’t it be fascinating if men 
were like that now? It’s so primitive, and — rugged! 
(Turning to the Pro fessor. ) I wonder how you'd look, 
Sweetheart, dressed in a skin and swinging a big spiked 
club? 
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THE PROFESSOR (uncomfortably). Don’t be silly, dear. 
Men like me— we live by our brains. Neanderthal 
man had no brains. ‘That’s why he was dependent on 
‘his — er — brawn. 


THE GIRL (turning back to the figure). Still, he must 
have been rather attractive! . . . You know, my father 
seems — 


THE PROFESSOR (somewhat exasperated). Doris, darling 
— I beg you not to quote your family to me any more! 
Mother, Brother Timothy, Father, Aunt Sylvia! 
Really, I can’t stand it! ; 


THE GIRL (surprised and hurt). Why, my own boy! 
What makes you so cross all of a sudden? I was only 
going to tell you that Father seems in such a good mood 
lately, perhaps if you went to him and explained how 
it is with us, he might be easier now than later on. 


THE PROFESSOR (17 an agonized tone). Why must I go 
to your father? He won’t like me. I know he won't. 
Im not the kind of man that fathers like. 


THE GIRL (aghast). Darling! How many fathers have 
you asked? 


THE PROFESSOR. None. And I’m not going to start now. 
Precious, listen to me! If you love me why do I have 
to ask anybody else? 
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THE GIRL. Oh, I always ask my father everything! I 
couldn’t marry anybody without asking him! 


THE PROFESSOR (dismally). And suppose he says “no” ? 
THE GIRL (after a pause). Tl have asked him, won’t I? 


THE PROFESSOR (with eagerness). And you’d marry me 
anyway? 


THE GIRL (coyly). I might! (She looks up at him, again 
holds out her arms.) Kiss me! 


(The Professor glances about, swallows hard, then 
draws her very gently to him and imprints a salute on 
her forehead. As they stand embracing each other, the 
Girl with her lips pouting a little disappointedly, a noise 
outside the window distracts them. It is a dull noise at 
first, that grows louder and louder until it gives the 
effect of the din on Armistice Day — whistles, bells, 
horns, etc., in a mixed uproar.) 


THE GIRL (clinging to the Professor). Oh, what do you 
suppose has happened? I never heard such a strange 
sound! 


THE PROFEssoR. Funny. I can’t imagine. Wait! I'll 
look and see what’s going on outside. (He leaves her 
and crosses to the window, looks out.) Why —why 
something’s awfully queer! There are people walking 
on the clouds! Am I insane? No, it can’t be! But 
they are! Doris! 


® 
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(He turns back to her, his face blank, and just then 
the Attendant rushes in. The Attendant is bursting with 
excitement, his usually rosy features scarlet.) 


THE ATTENDANT. Oh, sir! It’s what the paper said — 
it’s the Millennium, sir. It’s come! 


THE PROFESSOR (stupe fied). What? 


THE ATTENDANT. Sure, it’s the end of the world, and it 
happened just like they said it would. Glory be! And 
there’"ll be milk and honey —and wine running like 
water everywhere! 


THE GIRL. Millennium? What does that mean?  Isn’t 
that the time when all the dead people come to life or 
something? | 


THE ATTENDANT (horrified). I never thought of that! 
Now, do you suppose my first wife? And that hell- 
cat of an old maid sister of hers! Oh, sir — (he swings 
to the professor). Ive got to get out of here. Ive 
got to get out of here quick before the pack of them is - 
after me! 


(He goes off left, on a run. The Professor and the 
Girl are alone, staring at each other unbelievingly. The 
noise outside gradually diminishes.) 


THE GIRL (at last). Well, it really won’t make much 
difference to me. Nobody’s dead that I care much for. 
All my relatives are still alive! 
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THE PROFESSOR (warmly). Indeed they are! But—TI 
say! This isn’t bad luck, after all. I shan’t have to 
ask your father anything. 


THE GIRL. But, darling, why not? Don’t you love me 
just because it’s the Millennium? 


THE PROFEssOR. Of course I love you, dear. But don’t 
you see? We’re in heaven now. Or, practically. And 
in heaven there’s no marriage or giving in marriage. 
We won’t have to be married at all! 


THE GIRL (shocked). Dearest! I think you’re perfectly 
dreadful! 


THE PROFESSOR. But— but — 


THE GIRL. [ never expected to hear such a proposal from 
you! (She begins to dab at her eyes.) 


THE PROFEssoR. You don’t understand, dear. If it’s being 
done, don’t you see—? 


THE GIRL. I understand too well. (Sobbing.) You'll 
either m-m-marry me, or n-n-never speak to me again! 


THE PROFESSOR (irritated). Certainly [’ll marry you if — 


if you’re so old-fashioned. 


(The girl sinks down on the bench at right. She is 
still weeping a little. The Professor tries to pat her 
shoulder rather awkwardly. She pulls away.) 
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THE GIRL. Don’t touch me! You've done enough for 
today. You've tired me out. (She sniffs, and wipes 
her eyes.) Go and get me a drink! 


(The Professor looks at her, takes an uncertain step to- 
ward her, then reluctantly goes out, left. As soon.as he 
has gone the Girl begins to powder her nose and to re- 
pair the damage done to her make-up by her recent tears. 
While she is busy with this, something happens in the 
glass case behind her. The Specimen of the Neanderthal 
man slowly comes to life. At first it stretches itself like 
a person who has been in one position too long, then it 
begins working at the door of its glass case. This noise 
attracts the Girl, who turns, jumps up, and gives a shriek 
as she sees the ominous figure force the door of its case 
and step out into the room. While she stands trembling, 
not daring to move, the Specimen approaches her curi- 
ously, swinging the spiked club idly in its hand as a 
policeman swings his night-stick. Stopping beside her, 
he looks the Girl over with interest, then grins widely. 
The Girl smiles back a little nervously, but with in-— 
creasing confidence.) 


THE GIRL (politely). How do you do? (As the Specimen 
makes no reply, she continues amiably.) You know, you. 
startled me at first, really you did! It seemed so strange 
to see you moving that way. But then, I suppose you 
have as much right as anyone else to come to life, 
haven’t you? | 
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THE SPECIMEN (beaming down at her and grinning). 
Ugg! 


THE GIRL. I beg your pardon? 
THE SPECIMEN. Ugg! Uggle gugg! 


THE GIRL. I—JI don’t quite understand. But it doesn’t 
matter. (The Specimen takes a step nearer to her. She 
continues, not altogether at ease.) Isn’t it a lovely day? 
We couldn’t have had a nicer day for the Millennium, 
I think. 


(The Specimen takes still another step nearer to her. 
She looks up at him, her eyes wide, but she doeswt re- 
treat. Suddenly the Specimen reaches out toward her, 
knocks off her hat, grabs her by her short hair, and pull- 
ing her into his arms, kisses her roughly. When he lets 
her go she is panting, exhausted, but not in the least dis- 


pleased.) 


THE GIRL (staggering, disheveled, her fox fur falling to 
_ the floor). Well, really! You certainly have a new 
line! ‘ 


(The Specimen grins, grabs her by the shoulders. This 
time she goes into his arms quite willingly. As they are 
in the throes of this second kiss, the Professor re-enters 
at left, carrying two glasses which are filled with a 
brownish liquid, with an inch of beaded foam on top.) 
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THE PROFESSOR (blithely). See, Precious! Look at what 
I found in the water-cooler! Oh—! (He sees the 
couple wrapped in their embrace. The Specimen finally 
lets the girl go, and the Professor sets down the glasses 
and approaches him menacingly.) What does this 
mean? (Turning to the girl.) Who is this creature? 


THE GIRL. It’s—it’s Mr. Neanderthal, darling. 


_ THE PROFESSOR (glancing back at the empty case). Oh! 
I see. (Returning to the Specimen with a glower.) 


This is an outrage, sir. “This woman you have so 


grossly insulted is my fiancée. I demand an apology. 


(The Specimen looks down at the Pro fessor quite pleas- 
antly.) 


THE GIRL. He doesn’t speak English, dear! 


THE PROFESSOR. ‘Oh, no. Of course he doesn’t. But — 
but he had no business to kiss you! | 


THE GIRL (soothingly). Im sure he meant it in a nice 


way! 

THE PROFESSOR. But I don’t like it. I’m not going to 
have it! (He goes up to the Specimen and shakes his 
fist in the Specimen’s face.) I’m going to hold you to 
account for your actions, sir. 


( The Specimen slaps down the Professors arm as though 
slapping at a fly. The Professor, enraged, retaliates 
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with a punch. The Girl, seeing trouble brewing, looks 
about wildly in search of aid.) 


THE GIRL. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! This is awful! Some- 
body’s going to get hurt! : 


(While she is turned away looking in vain for a rescuer, 
the Specimen, beginning to be anncyed by the Professors 
persistence, raises his club and deals him a heavy and tell- 
ing blow on the head. The Professor sinks to the floor, 
and the Specimen breathes a sigh of relief. When the 


Girl turns back she sees her fiancé, prostrate.) 


THE GIRL. Oh—he’s fainted! He does faint easily. 
Now, isn’t that too bad? 


(She goes to the Professor, bends over him and begins 
to chafe his hands. Meanwhile the Specimen starts to 
explore the room. He goes to the case at left, forces it, 
takes out some of the stone implements, examines them.) 


THE GIRL (working over the Professor). WHere’s Doris, 
dear! ‘Try to open your eyes and look at her! (The 
Professor doesn’t move.) Oh, goodness, I don’t know 
what to do! Perhaps just letting him lie there until he 
comes to is best. (She rises, looks inquringly toward — 
the Specimen.) What would you do? (The Specimen 
grunts.) Oh, it is exasperating to have you stand there 
like a great lump and do nothing but grunt at me! 
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(The Specimen comes toward her grinning and extend- 
ing some stone implements in his hand as a love- 


offering.) 
THE SPECIMEN (gently). Ugg? 
THE GIRL (spurning his gi ft). No, thank you. 


THE SPECIMEN (ardently, pressing the stones upon her). 
Ugg! | 


THE GIRL (haughtily). No. I don’t care for any, thanks. 


(The Specimen’s face falls with disappointment. Then, 
catching sight of the other case at right, he goes to tt 
and tries to force that one open. As he is working at it, 
the Professor moves, opens his eyes, sits up.) — 


THE GIRL (rushing to him). Oh, Sweetheart! Are you 
all right? 


THE PROFESSOR (feeling of his head). I—TI think so. 


(She helps him to his feet, and over to the bench at left. 
The two glasses of beer are standing on the floor nearby, 
where he put them when he first came in. He gives a 
gesture for them and the girl gets them. He drinks 
them both.) Ah! Now I do feel better. (He catches 
sight of the Specimen, who has succeeded in opening the 
case and is taking out the flint arrows.) Who’s that over 
there? Oh, yes—I remember! (He stands up, begins 
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deliberately to remove his coat, which he folds neatly 
and lays on the bench. He then takes off his glasses, 
and rolls up his sleeves.) _ 


THE GIRL (anxiously). Darling — what are you doing? 


THE PROFESSOR (sternly). I’m ‘going to beat that chap to 
within an inch of his life! 


THE GIRL (glancing toward the Specimen, then at the Pro- 
fessor). I don’t think you'd better, dear! ; 


THE PROFEssoR. But— look! What’s he doing? 


(They both turn to the Specimen again. The Girls fox 
fur lies on the floor where she has dropped it, and the 
Specimen is creeping toward it stealthily, a flint knife in 


his hand.) 


THE GIRL. I suppose he’s hunting. I hope he won’t hurt 
my fur. Father won’t give me another right away. 


THE PROFESSOR (rashly). He won’t touch it. You'll see! 


(He strides over to the fox fur, picks it up just as the 
Specimen is aiming the flint at it. The Specimen gives 
him a look of fury. The Professor passes the fur to 
the Girl.) Here you are, dear! | 


(The Girl takes the fur. The Professor and the Spec- 
imen stand glaring at each other, and begin to edge 
closer together.) 
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THE GIRL (clasping her hands together nervously). 
careful, Sweetheart! 


(At this moment the uproar outside begins again, and 
the Attendant comes rushing in, mopping his brow with 
his handkerchief. At his appearance the Specimen un- 
expectedly slinks back into a corner where he stands 
watching furtively during the next few speeches. The 
Professor ana the Girl both turn to the Attendant.) 


THE ATTENDANT. Whew! Heaven be praised that’s 
over! It sure was fierce while it lasted! 


THE PROFESSOR. What? What's over? 


THE ATTENDANT. The Millennium. It didn’t work, and 
they’ve declared it’s off. Whew! You should see my 
first wife when she met my second! It was like that 
everywhere. You never heard such squabbles and goings 
on in your life! | 


THE GIRL. But it isn’t going to last? 


THE ATTENDANT. Sure not! ‘The dead has all got to go 
~ back in a minute, praise be! | 


THE GIRL (delightedly). Oh, oes You won’t have 
to fight then, dear. 


THE PROFESSOR. But this chap here — he’s been trouble- 
some, very! 3 
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(The Attendant turns and sees the Specimen who shrinks 
back still farther into the corner.) 


THE ATTENDANT. Him? He got out of his case, did he? 
Pll soon fix him. I ain’t dusted him and been his 
keeper for nothing. Here, you! 


(The Attendant goes to the case at right, grabs the whip 
with the leather thongs, gives two or three cracks of it 
in @ circus manner.) 


THE ATTENDANT (in @ circus voice, and cracking the whip 
loudly). Hi! Yip! Hi! Hi! 


(The Specimen dashes out of his corner, jumps up on one 
of the benches and snarls down at the Attendant, then 
leaps off, jumps up on the other bench, is forced off that, 
and is finally driven back into his case. As he steps 
back on his pedestal he slowly stiffens out in his as 
position. ) 


THE ATTENDANT (closing the door o f the case). I guess 
that'll hold him! (With a nod to the others he goes 


off, left.) 


(The Professor and the Girl turn from the Gon in 
the case to each other.) 


THE GIRL (flutteringly). You were, wonderful, darling! 
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THE PROFESSOR (modestly). I won’t say I would have 

killed him. But of course I had the advantage of my 
brains. (He goes over to the bench, picks up his coat 
and glasses and puts them on.) 


THE GIRL (sighing). You know so much, dear! But — 
(with a wistful glance back at the figure) he knew a 
few things, too! (She gets her fur and hat.) 


THE PROFESSOR (bravely). I feel so fit—I believe Pll 
go and see your father now. | | 


THE GIRL (eagerly). And ask him-—? 
THE PROFEssOR. And ask him. 
THE GIRL (holding out her arms). Kiss me! 


(The Professor takes her in his arms in his gentle 
fashion. She glances over his shoulder toward the figure 
in the case, sighs again, and | 
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SCENE: _ 


The living-room of Eugene Lawrence’s flat on Lenox 
Avenue. It is cheaply furnished with mission furniture, 
but is simple and in good enough taste except for a few 
bizarre touches. There are two windows at the rear and 
they are curtained with silkaline draperies in bright 
colors. A table stands at center, and on it a lamp with 
a shade on which is painted a realistic pastoral scene. 
There is also a telephone and sewing-basket on the table. 
A desk is at right, covered with papers and books; and 
at left is a mantel-piece built into the wall, on which 
are some cheap vases, grotesque of .shape and color- 
ing. There are two doors, one at rear right leading into 
the rest of the flat, the other opposite, opening into the 
public hall. There are a convenient number of chairs. 
(As the curtain rises Fern Lawrence is standing in the 
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center of the room. She is a young negress of twenty- 
five or six, dark but with a beautiful figure and a certain 
style — which, although it doesw’t achieve the chic of a 
white woman, has a sort of dash and élan. Her dress is 
sleeveless and her arms are hung with rows of glass 
bracelets. She wears several strings of beads, and she 
rattles when she walks. 


Beside her on a nearby chair is a pile of women’s cloth- 
ing. Fern is examining the dresses. She holds one uf, 
discovers a rip in it, casts it aside. She picks up the next. 
It, too, has a hole in it. Shaking her head, she opens the - 
sewing basket on the table, and starts to thread a needle, 
preparatory to doing some mending. But she is inter- 
rupted by a short ring of a bell. She crosses to go to the 
door, left, then the postman’s whistle is heard outside. 
She turns back, goes over to the desk, searches among 
the papers and finds a bunch of keys, then starts again 
for the door. As she opens it, she steps back with sur- 
prise. Mis’ Jones, a stout old negress in a shawl, a 
shabby dress, and a dirty white apron, enters, carrying 
a wash-basket.) 


MIs’ JONES (breathless). Lawd, dem stayahs! Lak to kill 
me! 


FERN (a trifle patronizingly, and in her best society man- 
ner). Aftnoon, Mis’ Jones. You goin’ to pay me a 
li] visit? I was jest on my way down to git a letter 


outa de box. 
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MIs’ JONES (putting down her basket with a grunt, and 
giving Fern an envelope). Heah ’tis. Postman gimme 
de letter. I tole him [’se comin’ up. ”Tain’t nuffin 
impo’tant. It’s wrote lak a advertisement —’tain’t 
hand-wrote. 


(She crosses over to the pile of clothing and looks at it 
curiously. Fern glances at the envelope.) 


FERN. Why—why, it’s sumpin’ most impo’tant. It’s 
sumpin’ Gene’s been waitin’ fo’. I wonder do I dar’ to 
open it. 


MIs’ JONES (turning). Bet’ not, honey. He might git 
mad. Men is awful funny — git mad when you ain’t 
done nuffin—doan know it when you is. Why, Tse 
seen plenty o’ niggahs — 


FERN (in a superior tone). My Gene ain’t no common 
niggah, lemme tell you. An’ he doan git mad at me. 
Never! (She slits the envelope.) . 


MIs’ JONES (soothingly). Sho’ he doan! Mist’? Law’nce 
is a ve’y fine man — ev’body say he know mo’n de Bible 
and de dictiona’y put togedder. 


FERN. *Tain’t ev’y colored man’s been to a white man’s 
college, lak he is! 


MIs’ JONES (agreeably). No, ma’am! 
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(She turns back to the pile of clothing while Fern begins 
to read the letter. Mis? Jones fingers some of the 
dresses, finds the holes in them, makes a clucking sound 
with her tongue.) 


FERN (excitedly). Oh, Mis’ Jones—it’s de letter he’s 
been hopin’ fo’ — even prayin’ fo’! It’s about his book 
— de book he’s been writin’! 


MIs’ JONES. You mean say he done wrote a book hisself? 
Printed it all out? | 


FERN. No, he ain’t printed it. He wants somebody else 
to print it— an’ to pay him fo’ doin’ it. An’ dis heah 
letter — pears lak it was goin’ to turn out de way Gene 
said — an’ we goin’ git rich offen it! Dat’s what! 


MIs’ JONES (with one of the dresses still in her hands). 
Git rich? (Glancing down at the shabby dress.) Look 


lak a lil extra won’t do you no harm, huh? 


FERN (szatching the dress from her angrily). Nemmind 
dat! Dem’s— dem’s jest some ole rags I goin’ to give 
to de missiona’ies! (She puts the letter on the desk, 
picks the clothes up and carries them into the next room, 
then comes back. M1s’ Jones has stood staring after her 
doubtfully. She now goes over to her own wash-basket.) 


MIs’ JONES. Reckon you ain’t goin’ need dis, den? (With 
a gesture toward the basket.) 
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FERN (looking at the basket, then raising her chin). 
*Tain’t my wash. Doan know nuffin ’bout it. 


MIs’ JONES (going over to her kindly). Cou’se you 
doesn’t, honey! I jest brung it along in case —I was 
wo'kin’ fo’ Mis’ Temple today an’ she ax me did I 
think I could git her dis wash done quick. 


FERN. You doan mean you thought I— 


MIs’ JONES. Now listen to me, honey —I didn’t mean no 
harm! I never’d thought o” you, only ev’body’s been 
sayin’ you and Gene was havin’ hard times—dat he 
was takin’ out o’ his own pocket to pay fo’ de school 
hisself! An’ I thought mebbe you'd be glad ’nuff to do 
a li’l sumpin jest to help along, lak. Cou’se I didn’t 
know! 


FERN (her eyes flashing). Cou’se you didn’t! (She taps 
her foot on the floor, looks Mis? Jones up and down 
insolently.) Lemme tell you dis, Mis’ Jones — my man 
ain’t de kind o’ loafin’ niggah what lets his wife suppo’t 
him by doin’ nobody’s washin’! My Gene is a colored 
gentleman. Understand? 


MIS JONES (drawing back, frightened). Aw, honey! 
Now you’se mad. I only wanted to help, and — you’se 
mad! | | 


FERN. I ain’t goin’ to have folks talkin’ "hind my back! 
Thinkin? Td do der dirty washin’! Me— Mis’ 
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Dewees ane wife of a man what knows as much as 
any udder fifty niggahs in Harlem! 


MIs? JONES (hastily). He sho’ does! He sho” does! 


(Fern turns away angrily. Mis Jones stands clasping 
her hands nervously. A noise of steps is heard on the 
stairs outside.) 


MIs’ JONEs (meekly). Dar’s —dar’s somebody comin’ up, 
honey! | 


FERN (swinging back to her). Somebody’s goin’ down, 
too! (She goes over to the basket, kicks it toward Mis? 
Jones.) Heah’s yo” wash! 


(Mis? Jones stoops, lifts the basket, and starts out, mur- 
muring apologetically. As she reaches the door, left, it 
opens, and Eugene Lawrence enters, 


Gene is a light colored man, about thirty years old, un- 
usually intelligent-looking, soberly dressed. His man- | 
ners are quiet, dignified, and singularly lacking in pomp 
and ostentation. He speaks with no trace of dialect.) 


GENE (fleasantly). Good afternoon, Mrs. Jones. Don’t 
let me drive you away! | 


MIs? JoNEs. Aft’noon, Mist? Law’nce! No, suh! No, 
suh! (She goes out hurriedly.) 3 
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(Fern, not yet calm, stands at left facing the audience, 
her back to the door. Gene goes up behind her, puts 
his arms about her, draws her head back and kisses her.) 


FERN (as he releases her). Dat nosey ole Mis’ Jones! I 
could kill dat woman, I could! 


GENE (smiling). Nonsense, Fern! She’s all right. What 
has she done? 


FERN. Oh, nuffin’. It doan count now. (She slips her 
hand through his arm eagerly.) Honey —it’s done 
come —de letter! We goin’ be rich — you goin’ hang 
me wid d’amonds lak de stars in heav’n! 


GENE (anxiously). Letter? What letter? 
FERN (with a gesture). Over on de desk. 


(Gene crosses quickly, finds the letter, opens it and reads 
it. Fern follows him, watches his face.) 


GENE (as he finishes). Fern! It—it—oh, I won’t be- 
lieve it! There’s something wrong. I’ve sent that book 
so many places, and it always came back. And now -— 


FERN (glancing over his shoulder at the letter). What 
dat mean ’bout “ ad-vance roy-al-ties” ? 
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GENE. That means money — that’s what it means! They 
like it, Fern! ‘They like it well enough to pay me some- 
thing even before it’s published! Oh, what luck! Now 
I can do the things Pve wanted to do and thought I 
never could! 3 


FERN. We’ll move in a elevator apartment? Lawd, 
Gene, I sho’ do need some new clothes! 


GENE. Of course you do! But— (wrinkling his brow) 
—I wasn’t thinking of the little personal things we'd 
do. Of course we'd have those later if there was any- 
thing left. But the school, Fern — I'll be able to keep 
on next year — perhaps increase it! And then this book. 
Why, if they took it and published it without paying 
me a cent I'd thank them. It’s going to mean so much 
— it means that we’ll have a hearing. It’s white people 
who'll buy it— white people who don’t know how we 
live or what we feel or anything about us. And they’ll 
know —and it'll be I who’ve told them —JI who've 
given our white brothers the first chance to understand © 
us! 


FERN (dreamily). Gene —I saw sech a pretty dress today 
— down on 125th Street. It was all blue an’ lavender 
an’ li’l pink roses. 


GENE (still caught up in his ecstasy). We only have thirty- 
five boys in the school now. But next year we might be 
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able to take the building next door, too. Then we could 
have twice as many—or perhaps some girls instead. 
Fern, wouldn’t it be fine? (He puts his arm around 
her tenderly.) If girls like you could have a chance — 
if I could give them the kind of chance I had? 


FERN (without enthusiasm). Uh-huh. . .. How soon 
you goin’ git dis money? 


GENE. I don’t know. I suppose I ought to go down and 
see the publishers. (He takes out a nickel watch, looks 
at it, and shakes his head.) Too late today. And I 
have classes in the morning. It'll have to be next day. 


FERN (disappointedly). But dere’s a sale down to Koch’s 
tomorrow. An’ I need some li’l things so bad! I been 
livin’ in rags long ’nuff, Gene! 


GENE (fatting her shoulder). I know, dear. It’s been 
hard. But it hasn’t been as if you were doing it for 
me alone. What you and I do, we’re doing for our 
whole race! 


(There is a ring of the door-bell. Fern jumps.) 


FERN. If dat’s ole Mis’ Jones agin! You let her in—-I 
ain’t goin’ see no ole nosey lak her! 


(She goes to the door right, and steps into the next room, 
closing the door behind her. Gene crosses to the opposite 
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door, opens it, and stands waiting. There is the noise of 
someone climbing the stairs and puffing heavily. In a 
moment Otto Roerich steps in, fanning himself with 
his hat, from the exertion. 


Roerich is a white man of middle age, thick-set, with a 
red face and a prominent chin. He comes into the room, 
stares about him, finally focussing his gaze on Gene, 
who has stiffened slightly at the man’s calm and un- 
concealed inquisitiveness.) | 


ROERICH. Oh. I suppose youre Mr. Lawrence? (He — 
stresses the title a little.) | 


GENE (quietly). Yes, ’m Eugene Lawrence. Have you 
come to see about the rent of the school building? 


ROERICH. School building? No. DPve come to see you 
about something else. | 


(He turns back to the room, scrutinizes it callously, goes 
over to the desk, picks up one or two of the PODS and 
looks at them.) 


GENE (watching him with a glare that becomes more and 
more outraged at his continued impudence). I hope 
you're finding what you want. ‘Those papers are my 
private property. 7 
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ROERICH (laying them down, unabashed). I see they are. 
Yes, it’s all perfectly authentic. ‘That’s what I wanted 
to find out— why I came here instead of sending for 
you to come to my office. I suppose you’re wondering 
who Iam? (He takes out a card-case as though from 
instinct, then looks at Gene and puts it away.) Tm 
Otto Roerich, the publisher. 


GENE (his face changing instantly at the name). Mr. 
Roerich! (Eagerly.) Ym—delighted! I got your 
letter only a moment ago. It—TI don’t suppose I can 
tell you what it means to me. ; 


ROERICH. We like your book very much. 


GENE (aglow). Do you! (He pulls out a chair beside 
the table.) Will you sit down, Mr. Roerich? 


(Roerich eyes the chair dubiously, dusts it off, then with 
a short inclination of the head he seats himself gingerly 
on the edge of it. At this action Gene’s face hardens 
perceptibly.) 


ROERICH. You've done a piece of very good work in 
“The Slave,” Lawrence. Everyone in the office is 
enthusiastic about it. 


(The planes in Gene’s face smooth at Roerich’s speech. 
He draws up a chair and seats fed 3 opposite the 
publisher.) 
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GENE. Are they? Im glad. Because if they get the 
book as I mean it, the public will get it, too. 


‘ROERICH (lighting a cigar, and throwing the match on the 
floor). Of course the title is impossible. ; 


GENE (bending and picking up the match). “The 
Slave”? ? Why is it impossible? It fits the book. 


ROERICH. In a way—vyes. But it isn’t that part of the 
book we want to emphasize. as 


GENE (frowning). But— what else is there? 


ROERICH. There’s the love story. You negroes are emo- 
tional. You were able to put down that emotion on 
paper as it hasn’t been done before. That’s what’s going 
to sell your book. 


GENE. I see. And what did you think would be a good 
title? 


ROERICH. Well, the book would have to be re-written a 
little. It would be easy enough to do. ‘There are parts 
that could be cut. Other parts could be added to. We 
discussed a number of suitable titles in the office. What 
do you think of ‘‘ Black Love” ? 


GENE (puzzled). “Black Love”? Why, it wouldn’t do 
at all as the book is now. — . 
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ROERICH. No. I say there would have to be changes. 


GENE. But I don’t think you understand, Mr. Roerich. 
I didn’t mean to write a love story when I wrote the 
book. I simply wanted to give an honest picture of our 
life. Emotion, of course, plays a big part. But the 
love element isn’t at all the thing I tried to show. 


ROERICH (flicking an ash on the carpet). I understand. 
It was that slave stuff. But nobody’s interested in that. 
In fact some people might be offended by it. 


GENE. How could they be? I haven’t put the blame on- 
the white people entirely. It’s our fault, too. 


ROERICH. But it’s the white people who'll read the book. 


GENE (earnestly). And it’s only through them that 
there’s any hope for us! 


ROERICH (studying the end of his cigar). Look here, 
Lawrence. I'll be frank with you. I’m not in the 
publishing business for charity, or to help along different 
kinds of propaganda. I want your book, and I’m will- 
ing to pay you an extraordinarily good price if you'll 
fix it to suit me. In my letter I spoke of advance roy- 
alties. Well, I’m willing to give you a tempting offer 
if you'll make some cuts where I tell you. But I’m 
not interested in the race problem. It won’t sell a 
book. 
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(GENE sits quietly looking at him a moment without 
replying. Then he gets up and goes to the desk at 
right.) | 


GENE (his voice a little unsteady). I have a carbon copy 
here. Do you know the manuscript well enough so that 
you could give me an idea of the changes you'd want? 


ROERICH (rising and following him). Why, yes, I think 
so. Let me have a look at it. 


(Gene takes the manuscript from one of the desk 
drawers, passes it to Roerich. who begins to run through 


it.) 


ROERICH. That part about the little mulatto girl and the 
two men is good work. Wish you had more of it. 


GENE (impatiently). ‘That was only a side issue! 


ROERICH. I know. You might play it up more. 
There—! (He stops at one of the pages.) Here’s a 
place! All that about the hero fighting against the 
whites for his education, then after he’s got it, fighting 
against the ignorance of the blacks, who don’t want him 
to help them — that part’s too heavy. It won’t go! 


GENE. But that —that’s the theme of the book! 


ROERICH. As itis now. But it could be changed. 
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GENE. But it’s what I lead toward from the beginning. 
Here — just a minute! (He takes the manuscript from 
Roerich, rustles the pages over to the end.) Don’t you 
see? That’s what makes him a slave — what makes all 
us negroes slaves. You say we’re free, but we’re not — 
we’re slaves to prejudice on the part of the whites, and 
ignorance on our own parts. (Growing more and more 
excited.) And we’ll never be free until we overcome 
those two things—vnever! ‘That’s what I say at the 
end here —that’s what I’ve said all through the book 

_—and it’s what I'll always say — until aus listen 
to me! 


ROERICH. ‘Then you won’t make the changes? 
GENE (fromptly). No! 


ROERICH (with a shrug). Well! If that’s the way you 
feel. I suppose you realize you’re turning down quite 
a little ready cash. 


GENE. I realize everything. 


ROERICH (looks at him, then with another shrug, starts 
for the door). Vm sorry to lose that book. It had good 
stuff in it. I think it might have been a best-seller. 3 | 
say —! (He turns back.) 


GENE (dully). Yes? 


ROERICH. You won’t change it for anybody else, will 
you? ; 
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GENE. No. 


ROERICH. That’s right. Think it over. And if you 

- should decide to come around to my way of thinking — 
just give my office a ring, and leave a message. The 
number is on the letter-head. 


GENE. I shan’t use it. 
ROERICH. Well —think it over! Good-bye. 


(He goes out left, slamming the door behind him. Gene 
stands by the desk, looking down at the manuscript, then — 
suddenly drops into the desk chair, lets his head fall for- 
ward into his arms. The door at right opens a little 
and Fern’s face peers out.) 


FERN (softly). Honey! 
GENE (raising his.head). Yes? 
FERN. Is he gone yit? 


GENE. Who? 
FERN. Whoz-all was heah? Lan’-lawd? 
GENE. No, it wasn’t the landlord. Fern — come here! 


(Fern comes into the room. Gene holds out his hands 
to her and she goes to him. He pulls her down on his 
knee, wraps his arms about her, buries his face in her 


neck.) 
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GENE (brokenly). Fern! You’re all I’ve got—— every- 
thing! 


FERN (gently). Honey — what-all make you feel so bad? 


GENE (holding her close). Ym tired fighting, that’s all. 
Fighting day after day to try to teach those colored 
boys, when all they want is to be let alone! And now 
— but you love me, don’t you, Fern? 


FERN. Uh-huh... . Gene! 

GENE, Well? 

FERN. Think you goin’ down see dem folks tomorrah? 
GENE. What folks? 

FERN. You know. Dem folks about de book. 


GENE (in a low tone). They — they don’t want the book, 
Fern. 


FERN (surprised). Dey doan? How you know? 
GENE. ‘The man’s just been here. He told me. 
FERN. But de letter say — 


GENE. Yes. He likes the book, but he wants it changed. 
He’s white, Fern, and so he wants it fixed up nice and 
sweet so that white people can swallow it without mak- 
ing a face! 
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"FERN (drawing away and rising). He didn’t give you no 
money? | 


GENE. He would have, but I wouldn’t take it. 
FERN (sharply). What you say? 


GENE. Don’t let’s talk about it. I want the money as 
badly as you do. But not that badly! 


FERN. Ain’t I tole you I cain’t live in rags no longer? 
An’ you say you take no money when dey hole it out to 
you? What kind o’ niggah is you? 


GENE. . Fern —you don’t understand! He wanted me to | 
change the book, and — 


FERN. Do mo’ wo’k —and you’se too lazy! 


GENE. No, not that! It was a question of our race, Fern. 
I wrote the book to help the race. He objected to it 
because of that. (Perplexed.) Can’t you understand? 


FERN (furiously). Doan understand nuffin — *ceptin’ dis: 
You’se jest a ordina’y niggah! A common ole lazy 
niggah what make his wife take in de wash to suppo’t 
him! : 


GENE. I never asked you! I never intended — ! 


FERN. No, you ain’t axed me. But wheah I goin’ git me 
my clothes from? Cain’t live on nuffin’! - 
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GENE. I’m sorry. I suppose I could go out and work in 
the street and make a lot more. But I’m not working 
just for us, Fern! 


FERN. You sho’ ain’t wo’kin’ fo’ me! LEv’body knows 
how po’ we is! Ev’body talk “hind our back! Mis’ 
Jones she come and brung me some washin’ today. 


GENE. You didn’t keep it? 


FERN (shaking her head). But I goin’ git it! I goin’ take 
in washin’ reg’lar — Lawd, I got to! Got to suppo’t a 
good-fo’-nuffin’ husband jest lak all de rest o’ de niggah- 
women. (Sarcastically.) You’se a colored gentleman, 
you is! Huh! Lazy niggah! 


(Gene takes a step toward her entreatingly. She pushes 
him away, and rushes past him and out of the door 
at right. From the next room comes the sound of sudden 
angry sobbing and wailing. Gene pounds his hands to- 
gether distractedly and begins to walk up and down the 
room, murmuring “ Lazy nigger! Lazy nigger!” — 
and looking desperately toward the door through which 
Fern has disappeared. The wails and moans follow a 
steady crescendo, then stop almost abruptly, and Fern 
can be heard moving quickly about in the bedroom. 
Gene drops into a chair wearily, but with relief. Fern 
re-enters hurriedly, wearing a hat and carrying a worn, ' 
near-leather suit-case.) 
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- GENE (gently). Hello, honey. (Then, noticing her hat 
with surprise.) Going out? 


FERN (sullenly, halting). Yes. An’ doan you try to stop 
me, neither. 


GENE (jumping up). But—you’ve got a suit-case! 


FERN. I’m goin’ away, dat’s what! (Flaring up.) I tell 
you I ain’t goin’ to stay heah and wo’k my fingahs off 
suppo tin’ nobody! 


GENE (wincing). You don’t really mean you're going to 
leave me, Fern? (Piteously.) When I love you so? | 
You know how [I love you, honey! 


FERN (scornfully). I know. You'd love me if Td stay 
an’ take in washin’. But I tell you—if I washes, I 
washes for myself, see? (Thrusting him aside.) Out 
of my way. I’m goin’! | 


GENE (grabbing her by the arms with sudden passion). — 
But, Fern! I love you — better than anything on earth. 
You can’t leave me! Tl do anything on earth to keep 
you! (His voice chokes.) Anything, Fern! 


FERN (hesitating). Will you git me dat money, Gene? 


GENE (stepping back). You don’t mean—? ... Oh, 
what’s the use of trying to fight any longer! The 
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blacks are against me. ‘The whites are against me. 
(With shame.) I’m even against myself! It’s just as 
Roerich said — “the emotional side of the negro,” he 
said, “that’s the important thing!” (He laughs bit 
terly, and passes his hand across his eyes.) 


FERN. Doan know what you talkin’ *bout. But I ain’t 
goin’ to wait. 


(She starts out. Gene catches her, pulls her back, again 
wild with the fear of losing her.) 


GENE. I'll do it, honey! Stay and listen —T’ll do it! 
See if I don’t! 


(She pauses. Trembling with anxiety lest she shall re- 
consider and start away once more, Gene hurries to the 
desk, finds a letter, and takes it with him to the tele- 
phone.) 


GENE (in an excited voice, reading the number from the 
letter-head). Stuyvesant 8200. (His hand over the 
mouth-piece.) I’m doing it, Fern — what you wanted! 
We'll be rich! You can have all the clothes — (Speak- 
ing into the telephone.) Hello! I want to leave a 
message for Mr. Roerich. Eugene Lawrence, speaking. 
It’s about a book of mine —a story of negro life. Tell 
Bimiee ll cctake His. oftet sc) rec VV MACY «we X C8s0% 5s 
The title will be — “ Black Love” ! 
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(He hangs up, sits still in the chair into which he has 
dropped, staring over at the manuscript on the desk, 
slowly beginning to realize what he has done. Fern 
sets down her suit-case, goes to him quickly, and slips her 
arm around his neck. He looks up at her, his eyes filled 


with a tragic devotion.) — 


GENE (in a whisper). Black Love — ! 
(He covers his face with his hands.) 


CURTAIN 
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